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Ts LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—The ye of CRAWFORD, 


President-: Elect—Alderman J. W. SOUTHERN, J.P. (Chairman of the 
- Manchester Public Libraries Committee). 

The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
will, by invitation of the Lord Mayor and Corporation. be held in the 
TOWN HALL, MANCHE! STER, on TUESDAY, September 5, and the 
Three Following Days. 

_ Papers will be read, and Discussions held, on Bibliographical Sub- 

, and on those connected with the Promotion, Establishment, and 
ment of Libraries. 

Full information as to the a its Work and Objects, can be 
obtained on application to ANK PACY, Hon. Secretary. 

20, Hanover Square, W. 











LAST WEEK. 
yg ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS, 5:, Pall Mall East (near the National Gallery). 
128th STMMER EXHIBITION, 10 to 6. PERCY EDSALL, Sec. 


 oememmer 574 SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 





DPAUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
WEST LAVINGTON. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors of the School invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the DAUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHUOL, which 
will be vacated by Christmas next, and the new Head Master will be 

uired to commence is ae on January 1, 19 
n addition to the ordin: App must beq 
in Science as applied to Agioaare 

Applications will be received up to AUGUST 1 next, and all Appli- 
perpennert must state their age, previous experience, and qualifications for 

© post. 

For particulars of duties and emoluments apply to 
H T. JACKSON, Clerk to the Governors, Devizes. 
Tune 30, 1699. 


Ree AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
N-COLLEGE RESIDENT PROFESSORSHIP OF NATURAL 
HISTORY (BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, GEULOGY, &c.). 
a are invited by the Governing Body for the above, to be 
sent in (with statement of rage, Sos, original testimonials, &c. ) 
to the Parncipar on or ‘ore SATURDAY. August 5. Salary about 
185/. per annum, with Board and tates in College. ‘The Professor will 


liflea 











The above Home has been established for the benefit of B s, 


q to enter on his duties in October next. Particulars on 





their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bed 


to the Principat. 


PP 





can be had — with cooking and attendance, at very 


replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charmin, =, Me residence for those destring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the rp 
Mr. Gro. Larner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E. 


halla RS’ BENEVOLENT 





and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTUN 


Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa; 

mation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President. and gives 

three votes or life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 

gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 

Tig to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


-. very man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
me & Member upon pasment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas =f Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspa| 
The anuitante now number thirty-six, the men receiving 201. and 
the women 15/. per annum each. These Pensions. now amounting to 
6201. per annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 
eee capital of the Institution. 
“Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
rane of 151. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 
woman 1 
alae Relief is siven; not only to | Members, _but to rah) hag 
or their servants who ma for y mbers. 
wap is made and relief awarded in accordance with the merite of 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
oo" Hall Buildings, Farringdon. Street, E.C. 


‘UTORSHIP for AUGUST or SEPTEMBER 
REQUIRED by BARRISTER. Experienced Graduate of Cam- 
bridge, First Class Classical Tripos; good shot; musical ; late Cricket 
Captain ot Public School ; all-round athlete.—Address W., 44, Chancery 








UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 


CHAIR OF HUMANITY 
(Latin Language and Literature). 

In accordance with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No 3) 
and Ordinance No 151 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889, the University Court of the University 
of St. Andrews will shortly proceed to ET Eee to occupy 
the above Chair in the University, which will be rendered vacant on 
— 30 next by the resignation of Prof. Alexander Roberts, M.A. 


The person appointed will be required to conduct Classes qualifying 
for Graduation in Arts, and shali enter upon his duties on October 1, 
1899, from which date the ens will take effect 

vc! plications, accompanied by twenty copies of testimonials, should 

ged, on or before SATURDAY, September 2, 1899, with the 
undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 
JNO. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 

St. Andrews, July, 1899. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, Bloomsbury Square, 
4 W.C.—The Council of the College of Preceptors will oe 
Uppaae to the appointment of an additional EXAMINER in ‘THE- 
ATICS and an additional EXAMINER in GERMAN. Candidates must 
be Graduates (with a preference to those who have taken high Honours), 
a should have had considerable experience in peety Sy Applications 
(twenty copies), stating age, experience, &c., should addressed to 
the Dean of the College not later than August 31. If testimonials are 
sent they should be not more than three in number, and twenty copies 
of each should be forwarded. C. R. HODGSON, B.A, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70/., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which commences OCTO- 
BER 11.—Further information may be obtained from Rev. H. Ettrr- 
sHAW, Bailey, Durham. 











‘HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
a Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 








ANTED, SITUATION as ASSISTANT or 

COMPANION to BLIND, AGED, or INVALID GENTLEMAN. 

Well educated. Excellent references. Middle — Small salary 
required. —Apply G. D. M , 51, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


[BE PROVOST of DENSTONE wishes to re- 

commend wel ke for SECRETARIAL, LIBRARY, or MUSEUM 
WORK an OXFORD ADUATE with over ten years’ experience.— 
Address Church Eaton, OStatte ord. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 

The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Sal 7 2501. 
Applications mast be sent in not later than JGUS 
Parncrpan 

Statement of duties will be forwarded on go aa 

THORP, Secretary. 








r annum. 
31 to the 








WARRINGTON MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a qualified ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
Salary 80/.—Apply, before AU GUST 1, to the Secrrrary. 


\ ISTRESS REQUIRED in- SEPTEMBER for 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS COUNTY SCHOOL. Bachelor of 
Drawing and Drill 

es aca and testi- 

ls. 





ie or equivalent eu preferred. 
edish) essential. Salary 115! ire annum 
monials to Mr. W. Sacwpens, B.A., Llandrindod 


ROYAS, VICTORIA COLLEGE 
(McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL). 





Applications are invited for the position of WARDEN or LADY 
PRINCIPAL in this Institution, which is to be opened in SEPTEMBER 
&aRESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for WOMEN STUDENTS. Applicants 
should state experience, and alee in what branch of University study, 
if any, they would be prepared to Lecture or Teach.—For further 
camnation apply to the ey a McGill University, Montreal, 





[TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
SIKES LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


F Applications are invited, on or before JULY 24, for the above newly 
Ounded LECTCRESHIP. *salary 150]. perannum. Statement of duties, 


to Degrees in Science or in Letters, and for Teachers’ 

Certifeates for Secondary Schools. Special facilities are offered for the 
study of Agriculture, Applied ee Mining, and all Branches of 
Engineering and Naval Architectu 

The Examinations for Open Exhibitions begin on SEPTEMBER 28, 
and the Matriculation Examination on SEPTEMBER 25. 

LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 3, 1899. 

Hostels for Men and for Women Students. 

Pr ‘ospectuses on application to to the Src RETARY. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, L ONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, FAKER STREET, 
Principal — Miss ETHEL poe at 
The SESSION 1899-1900 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5. 
Students are expected to enter their Names between 2 and 4 on 
WEDNESDAY, October 4. 
Further information on application to the Princrrac. 


I ONDON.—FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
d DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages ; Training for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lapy Principat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF nar SS WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE 
Fees for Board and Residence, 401. to 55/.a Session (Three Terms). 
Two Exhibitions of 10/. a Year are offered.—For full particulars apply 
to the WARDEN. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces Eagiek and 
Foreign Se Me lacale Ua aL Junior, Nursery), Visiting 
BRITISH "ISLES. Conti- 
Schools and Educational 








Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, &c , for 
nent, Africa, America, Asia, Austr tlasia 
Homes recommended.—141, Regent Street, W. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


DVICE as to SCHOOL 8S— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and yoo Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all —A of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1,854 (Ger rard). 


ECITALS.—“A Prince among Elocutionists.” 

“A highly talented Elocutionist.”—Cambridge Chronicle. A 
great Elocutionist.’"—Derby Daily Chronicle. ‘A perfect Flocutionist.”” 
—Rugby Advertiser. ‘‘In the first rank of living Elocutionists.’’"—Kentish 
Mercury. —Barnisu Rarnspate, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


-Oreness =? TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 

















Good Work — 


Shorthand. Ty ™. T P 
under’ fair comminiens) Prompt i —s 
monials —19, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C 


‘YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
MSS. and Literary Work, 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss L. Nicuot- 
son, 13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


YPE- -WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 94. B pnt 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 
ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—CHas. Krnsuorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


MIYYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MS8S.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


HE LONDON COMMERCIAL OFFICES of 
SHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—Special terms for large 
quantities. MSS. carefully Typed. ‘Translations. Legal and General 
Copying. Lady Clerks received and Trained for Office routine. Appoint- 
ments obtained for same.—Address 116 and 117, Holborn, E.C. 

















NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 

tion Results notified. Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 


A LL WRITERS (known or unknown) who desire 
to catch the public eye should We where their work can be 
H. Woods & Co., 11, Ludgate 








laced for them to Payment, care of 
ill, London, E.C. 


O AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to di sposing of of 
them. From his long experience in the bef ene abe 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, ‘Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, eae Terms on 8) ca- 
tion.—l], Henrietta Street, Covent len, 











9, Hart Srreer, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


N R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, — tee and late Director and Manager of Ki 
Paul, Trench, Triib , Limited. nog to announce that he 
RESUMED BUSIN ESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. RURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of "Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcucrs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Kow. 


] OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE at 
: LESS than ENGLISH PRICES.—American Copyrights secured 
for English Authors.—Elec' gi ypes or Sheets Serine forwarded. 
CAMBKIDGE PUBLISHING CO., 62, Reade Street, New York, Pub- 
lishers of the ‘Cambridge Monthly Encyclopedia’ of History, Religion, 
Biography, Arts. Sciences, and Literature, and other Standard W 

In Press, ‘The Messiah.’ 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 

of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO.,, No enoat, £ w Agents, 
« 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 
ty Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER 8' Ro, 
Enaaet Advertisements at a lowest possible prices. gy terms to 
urers c., 0} 




















ITUATIONS VACANT.—Professional and 

Industrial posts for competent Women. Send for EMPLOYMENT 
LIST, post free, 1jd.—Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


wpe —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive Soa) argent knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Roys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 











Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
me of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and MEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

h of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 

from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 








and any further information, may be obtained Onn: meet ication. 
TH P, Secretary. 


requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool, 
















ee ee ee ee 


gorean 
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ecstacy 
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» DL i 8 & EuLwv &E Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE (No. 3 ! choice BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS- & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South wise 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of 
LITERATURE. 











No. 588, just published, 
Containing the usual SELECTION of good SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
in LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART, many in choice Library 
Bindings. 
Sent post free on application to 
MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W 





IATALOGUE No. 27.—Turner’s Liber Stadioram 
“Tag ech Mezzotints after Constable—Turner Engravings—Dra 
ings by Turner, Hunt, Pr:-ut, &c.—Illustrated Books—Publications Of 
the Kelmscott Press—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 

Wm. Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

tm the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATA ALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis = postage free.—Gitzert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. Any subject. Please state wants.—Baxen’s Great 

Bookshop, Birmingham. I want to buy Kelmscott Press Books. Good 
prices paid. 











Way ecor file NATIONAL OBSERVER, origin- 
wey OBSERVER.—State price to Miss Coox, 139, 
Alexandra Road, N 


NCIENT MEXICAN MANUSCRIPT, repre- 
senting the Migration of the Aztec Nation now inhabiting the 
— of Mexico.—Address C. T., care of Reynell & Son, 44, Chancery 








NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

PURCHASED at the highest prices forCASH by SPINK & SON, 

the oldest-established Numismatists and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. | TWO QUINKHAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY! n.B— 

(for weekly exchange of Books | {evan ee reo —— 
at the houses of Subscribers) | ™®Y z r 
from TWO GUINEAS per SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum. | the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION. 


Combining great range of tone effect with accurate mono- 
chrome representation and ; and artistic expression. 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON 


—>=== 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER -Ppap, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers r8, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless ae over Which 


— n slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 
OF plain. New pocket size, 3s. Per ¢ donee, ruled or ‘ Pet dozen, 
rather vy) he los oe Fibre koe ements” Hom scan 
responsible for the loss 0! ar erw: upli 
should be retaine né i 


T° INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT pts Sent gratis with 
fall iculars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c. , Association 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tr. 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








CESS, for the Reproduction in Per Pig- 
snes of Oil Paintings, Drawings in Water Colour, 
Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype 
Company’s Process of Photographic Engraving on Cop- 
per, yielding results resembling Mezzotint wy aetiey of 

The Company has been particularly successful in the 
production of Oil Portraits by this process. Amongst con- 

missions executed are Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., 

J. Pettie, R.A.. W. W. Ouless, R.A, F. Holl, R.A., A. Ss. 

Cope, A.R.A., Hon. John Collier, Sir Geo. Reid, P. R. S.A 

also Works by Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, Douglas, 

Schmalz, &c. Specimens of these Reproductions are on view. 

The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of 
the highest class. This Process is noted for its excellence 
in copies of ancient MSS., Coins, Seals, Medals, and of 
all subjects of which a good Photograph can be taken, 
and is adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
many of the learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 

Amongst Works lately Illustrated by the Company may be 

mentioned the following :— 

FOR H.M. GOVERNMENT. Illustra- 
tions to the Report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis—The Reports of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, as issued to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—Influenza, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Cholera, Vacci- 
nation, &c. 

ELECTRIC MOVEMENT in AIR and 

R: with Theoretical Inferences. By LORD 
ARMSTRONG. C.B. F.R.S 

THREE MAPPEMONDE REPRO- 

FORD FES. for the Right Hon. the EARL of CRAW- 
“The ——— ‘Company deserve the cordial thanks of all 
students of historical geography for their success in this 

fresh line of reproduction.” —Geographical Journal, Dec. , 1898. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
upon and to undertake the Reproduction of Works of Artistic, 

Scientific, or Antiquarian Interest, of every character, for 

Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 

Examples of Work may be seen and Terms obtained at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
_74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 








[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now } re price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM. 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENN 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODEN HAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 





CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





VYHACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, a 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and ad 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath- “Rooms on every 


floor. 
SPACIOUS ———, PA ng ane, READING, 
MOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors aineak "Deen en. Night Porter, 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOYVE, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 


Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, inciuding a ery i the Library of 
Prof. E. J. MILLS, F.R.S. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
il SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, ie! 25, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, compris 
SELECTIONS from_ the eae and MISCELLAN 
LIBRARIES of Prof. E. J. = ae, ¥ .R.S., Glasgow ; Prof. F. ED 
HULME, F.L.S8. F.S.A ; te W. BORRER, MA., of Cowfield, 
Horsham ; the late W. H. WEIGHTMAN, Esq , of ‘Liverpool ; the late 
B. BEALE, Esq., of Brettenham Park, Suffolk; the late Rev. J. R 
LUNN; the late Rev. T. R. O’FLAHERTIE. &c, comprisin numerons 
Standard Scientific Works, chiefly on Entomology, Ornithology. and 
Botany—Publications of Learned Societies—valuable Ancient 
scripts and Early Printed Books with Woodcuts—rare Editions of Oi¢ 
ish Authors—Modern Standard German Literature—County His- 
tories and — Works—Engravings—Caricatures—A utograpb 


Letters, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 














Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their ees os 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 28, clock E recisely, 
valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIST’ jORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, including a Portion of the 
Library of the late A. B. HANKEY, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION’ at their gs No. 13, belay ge 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 28, and Following Day, 
1 o'clock = preceey: valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, telud r 
POR’ of the LIBRARY of the late A. B. HANKEY, Esq., 
ny Place, Sussex; a SELECTION from the LIPRARY of ius 
HEWETSON, ‘and other Properties, qo ne Standard Works in 
Natural History—Picture Galleries and Books of Prints and Architec- 
| Editions of Modern English Authors—Brownin; ’s Bells and 
nates — Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna —Early Writings of 
Rudyard Kipling and Robert Louis Stevenson — Sixteen important 
Autograph Letters of Charles Lamb addressed to Robert Lloyd—early 
and rare Works on Lace—an imperfect Third Folio Shakespeare— 
Piranesi’ 's Works—Books on ‘Art—Caricatures—Engravings, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Law Library of a Barrister, retiring—handsome Oai: 
Bookcase, suitable for a Club or Public Library—and other 
Oak Furniture. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
July 25, at 1 o'clock, the valuable LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, 
retiring, comprising the New Law Reports to 1898, 285 vols.—Irish od 
Reports, 102 vols.—House of Lords and Priv: Council Cases—Reports 
the Kolls and Vice-Chancellors’ Courts; also Cases in King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer—the Folio Reports and Abridgments 
—Bracton de Legibus—Dugdale’s Origines—the usual Text-Books— 
handsome Carved Oak Bookcase, with glazed doors—Library ‘Table, &¢. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Modern Books — Morocco Albums — Scrapbooks — Blotters— 
Music Cases—Drawing Books—Washing Books—Christmas 
Cards—Gilt bevel-edge Cards for Mounting, being Surplus 
Stock of a Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationer. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,, on FRIDAY, 
July 28, at 1 o'clock, MODERN BOOKS and SURPLUS STOCK of 2 
WHOLESALE and MANUFACTURING STATIONER, compri 

89 Adams’s Poet and Playgoer (7s. 6d.)—33 Howitt-Watts’s Art Str 
dent, 2 vols.—129 Giles’s Historic China—786 Bigelow’s Down the 
Danube, &c. (3s.)—50 Morocco and Russia Photographic Albums— 
500 Scrapbooks—several Dozen Octavo Account Books—67,000 Christ 
mas Cards—70,000 Gilt bevel- pass Cards—2,200 Drawing Books—6,0 
Washing Books—several Reams of Crocodile Paper, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Musical Instruments and Music. 


BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
e Soe. at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDA Y, July 25, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, MUSICAL 
IN NSTRUMENTS, comprising Cottage Pianofortes by well - known 
Makers—Harmoniums and Vocalions—a Double-Action Grecian Harp 
by Haarnach—Italian and other elas, Violas. Violoncellos, and 
Double Basses, including a fine Violin by Peter Guarnerius—Guitars 
Banjos, Mandolines, Autoharps, &c. wt A, and Wood Wind Instri- 
ments of every description, and @ small Library of Music. 
On view one day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on applic 
tion. 





Miscellaneous Property and Antique Silver. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will | SELL 


by wean at their House, 47, Leiceste 
on FRIDAY, July 28, at ten minutes Econ 1 o'clock seeciemn, & po 
COLLECTION of ANTIQUE SILVE: msisting of several choice 
Cups and Porringers, Seal-Top 8 ns, &c.—Old Sheffield and other 
Plate—a Collection of Battersea Enamei | re Boxes and Miniatures, 
the Property of a LADY; also Jewellery, Pair Case Watches—Clocks— 
Senos Carvings —Glase—and several fine Pieces of China and Antique 
rniture. 


Riis view one day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on applicé 
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TUESDAY NEXT, July 25, 
rder of the Executors of the late Major WESTON, 
qanige he d Kent Volunteer Artillery.) 
" le Collection of Weapons, consisting of Swords, Pistols, 
ee sin of Soudanese Standard captured at W vady 
Halfa—Armour— War Medals and Military Decorations— 
Gold and Silver Coins—Coloured Engravings— Paintings — 
China, Pottery, and Curios from all parts; also Natural 
History Specimens. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will, SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on TU ESDAY NEXT, July 25, at halt -past 12 o'cleck precisely. 
On view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
bad. 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and Photographic Apparatus. 
ME. J. o. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 


Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on repay : NEXT, July 28, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
CAMERAS a oper y well-known Makers—Telescopes, Micro- 
seopes— d Race Glasses—Fishing Tackle—Bicycles, and other 
sepetianeous Property. 

On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully ct be apy ‘that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at r Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales ah 4 at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, July 24, DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


On MONDAY, July 24, a COLLECTION of 
FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN. 


On SATURDAY, July 29, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late Dr. HEWETSON and Others. 








Just published. 
[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 379. 
8vo0. 6s. 
Contents. 
1. Industrial Education in Ireland. 2. The Novels of Ferdinand 


Fabre. 3. eee in Italy. eS ™ a of Dining. 5. Modern 
Mysticism. 6. The Holy ge ng. 8 The Rifle. 9. 
The Scottish Churches. 10. The Philippines and their Future. 11. The 

American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. 12. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Autobiography. 13. Climate and Colonization. 


London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 


No. CXCIV. JULY, 1899. Price 2s. 
Contents. 
Mr. Arthur Wyndham Tarn —Some Notes on Life Assurance in Greater 
Britain, particularly with Ay yhemed to a Work and Development 
- oe Native.Offices. With Disc’ 
Mr. Faulks.—Some Notes on ‘Sinking Fund Assurances. With 


Correspondence. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


LONDON FIRES ; Lithographic Art; Designs 
for Wall-papers ; ola ( 8t. Saviour, Pyre' nees; Hamilton 
House, Victoria mbankment ; Roads : their | Construction and Main- 
tenance; &c.—See the BUILDER of July 22nd (4d. y post, a . 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher By the Builder, 
46, Catherine Street, London, W. C. 


Zion's WORK S. Vol. IIL. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE. 
Contents. 








1. The TWO PROPHETS. 

2. EPISTLE on the SUBJECT of SATAN’S CROWN BEING TURNED 
UPSIDE DOWN, as SPUKEN of in JOANNA SOUTHCUT?’S 
PROPHECIES. 

3. PRIESTCRAFT and its DELUSIONS. 

4. PRIESTCRAFT FAIRLY EXPOSED. Letter to C. Bradley, Junior, 
Birmingham, leading up to the Subject of the Five Loaves and 
Two Fishes. 

5. ON the LITERAL CONTRADICTIONS in SCRIPTURE. Incom- 
plete. 

6. PORTION of an EPISTLE, ADDRESSL to a “‘ REFORMER,” on 
the ‘‘ OPPRESSION”’ of the DAY and “TRUE RE-FORM,” the 
“FULNESS of TIME,” &c. 

7. TREATISE on HEBREWS x. 12 with the COLLATERALS. 

8. The ORIGIN of EVIL DISCOVERED. 

Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
John Macqueen, 10, Norfolk Street, W.C. 








S A N D Ss & C oO. 

FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. A Biographical 
Study based on € By the Rev. HERBERT 
LUCAS, 8.J.° Demy Bvo 7s, Od. net 


“ An interesting and readable study.’’—Scotsman. 


EXTERNAL RELIGION: its Use and Abuse. By 
the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, 8.J. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“A more important contribution to release literature than anything 
the author has yet given to us.”—Month. 


The CLERGY and the PRAYER BOOK. An 
Attempt to Discuss the various papers of the Existing pase pa 
the Church in a Popular and Untechnical Manner. Crown 8vo. 2. 


Sands & Co. 12, Burleigh Street, Strand. 





Just published, price 6d. 


ROFESSOR M‘INTOSH on TRAWLING and 

TRAWLING INVESTIGATIONS: a Criticism and Analysis. 

Reprinted ‘_ Banff-hire Hast of April 18, 25, May 16, 23, 30, and 
June 6, 1899. a CONTRIBUTOR. 


oan. pci at i Banffshire Journal Office. 





Just out, price Sixpence, net, 


STRONOMY for the | 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick aa E.c. 


YOUNG. 





MR. JOHN LONG'S 
NEW LIST. 


oe 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED WITHIN WEEK 
OF PUBLICATION. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION NEXT WEEK. 
MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The CRAZE of CHRISTINA. By 


the Author of ‘A Fair Fraud, &e. Art vellum 
gilt, 6s. 
ESME STUART'S NEW NOVEL. 
IN the DARK. By the Author of 


‘Sent to Coventry,’ &c. Art vellum gilt, 6s. 
[Ready Monday. 
T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 
The CRIME in the WOOD. By the 


Author of ‘The Doom of Siva,’ &c. Striking 
picture cover, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





G. G. CHATTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The SPORT of CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Art vellum gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“The book is interesting and clever throughout, 
and has good literature in it.”—Atheneum. 





WILLIAM 8S. WALKER’S NEW BOOK. 


FROM the LAND of the WOMBAT. 
By the Author of ‘When the Mopoke Calls,’ &c. 
Striking picture cover, cloth gilt, 3%. 6d. With 
13 Full-Page Illustrations by J. A. Symington. 





“THE NOVEL OF THE HOUR.” 
The KINGDOM of MAMMON. By 


VIOLET TWEEDALE. In cloth gilt, 6s. 
FOURTH EDITION. 

“The study which she makes of her Anglican 
Tartuffe can hardly be called a pleasant one; but it 
is undeniably clever, and absolutely ruthless. The 
novel is full of interest throughout, and it never 
tempts the reader to skip a single page.’ 

Glasgow Herald. 


A WEAVER of RUNES. By W. 
DUTTON BURRARD. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Deserves to be placed in the foremost ranks of 

light literature, for it has keen observation, wit, and 
flashes of brilliancy.”— Black and White. 





OSWALD STEELE. By Eibbon 
BERKLEY. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“One of the most entertaining and clever novels 
it has been our good fortune to come across for 
some time.”’"—Birmingham Gazette. 





DIDUMS. By Jean Macpherson. 
Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

“A powerfully written Send 
‘ beautifully drawn.”—Bookman. 

“ A very charming profile of an original girl, out- 
lined with much tenderness and no little power.’ 

Outlook. 
“ The cleverness of the story.” —Spectator. 


Didums herself is 





A NEW EDITION. 


The STORY of a CAMPAIGN 
ESTATE. By ROBERT THYNNE, Author of 
‘Trish Holidays,’ &e. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
[Immediately. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S GREAT NOVEL. 


FATHER ANTHONY. In cloth gilt, 
6s, FIFTH EDITION. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The NEW DON QUIXOTE. In cloth 


gilt, 6s. [In preparation. 
? 


*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS post free. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 








THE CAMBRIDGE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by S. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.RS., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Superintendent of the 
University Museum of Zoology ; and 


A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer 
on the Morphology of Invertebrates. 


To be completed in Ten Volumes. 
8vo. price ]1'7g, net each. 


Intended in all respects to be a Standard Naturai History 
accurate enough to be of use to the Student, and at the 
same time popular enough for the general reader who 
desires trustworthy information as to the structure and 
habits of all members of the Animal Kingdom, from the 
Protozoa to the Mammals. The Volumes are fully illus- 
trated by original figures, drawn where possible from nature 
When complete the Series is one which should be indispens- 
able in all Libraries, whether public or private. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
VOLUME VI. 
WASPS, BEES, BUTTERFLIES, 


and MOTHS. 


INSECTS. Part II. Hymenoptera 


continued (TUBULIFERA and a . COLEO- 
PTERA, STREPSIPTERA, LEPIDOPTERA, _DI- 
PTERA, APHANIPTERA, THYSANOPIERA HEMI- 
PTERA. ANOPLURA. By DAVID SHARP, M.A. 
Cantab. M.B.Edin. F.R.S. 8vo. 17s. net. (Just ready. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘‘The Cambridge Natural History,’ in course of 
publication by Messrs Macmillan, has certainly made its mark in the 
scientific world and captivated the general reader, Not the least in- 
teresting of its sections is that which has been assigned to Dr. Sharp. 
His two volumes will for a long time be the standard authority on 


entomology.” VOLUME IX 


BIRDS. By A. H. Evans. 


IBIS.—‘‘ Mr. Evans has produced @ book fall of concentrated essence 
of information on birds, especially as regards their outer structure and 
habits, and one that we can cordially recommend as a work of reference 
to all students of ornithology.” 

SPEAKER.—‘ It is safe to conclude that all working ornithologists 
will place this viteae on their _— within easy reach, and not 
from Newton's ‘ Dictionary of and we have great pleasure in 
recommending it to all who take an ‘intelligent interest in birds and 
bird life as an admirable introduction and Srna to the study of the 
subject....The illustrations by Mr. G. BE. Lodge are admirable. All 
reach a very high level of exetliente, and for a few no praise can be 


too high.”’ 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


VOLUME II. 
WORMS, LEECHES, &c.—Flatworms. 
Owens Colle 


By F. W. Gamble, M.Sce.Vict., §e. 
NEMERTINES. By Miss L. Sheldon, Newnham College, 
Cambridge.—THREAD-WORMS, &c. By A. E. Shipley, 
M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. — 
ROTIFERS. By Marcus Hartog, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, D. Se.Lond., Professor of ‘Natural Histo 
in the Queen’s College, ‘Cork.—_POLYCHAET WORMS. 
By W. Blaxland Benham, D.Se.Lond., Hon. M.A.Oxon., 
Aldrichian Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Oxford, — EARTHWORMS and 
LEECHES. By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A.Oxon., F.R.S., 
Prosector to ‘the Be a Society, London. _ 
GEPHYREA, &c. le niet od "By S of 
Christ’s College, ons uriage. —P F. 
Harmer, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. Cambridge. 
NATURAL ‘SCIENCE —‘ ‘This second volume of ‘The pry 
Natural History’ is certain to prove a most welcome addition 
English zoological literature. It deals with a series of animal veld 
all deeply i g to the ialist in morphol ; some important 
from their economic relations to other living th 3, others in their 
life-histories rivalling the marvels of fairy tales. And the style in 
which they are here treated is also interesting; history and the early 
observations of the older writers lend their charm; accounts of habits 
and mode of occurrence, of life, in a word, ‘from the cradle to the 
grave, are given in ample detail, y fu 
modern and current literature. The whole is admirably illustrated.” 








VOLUME III. 


SHELLS. Molluscs and Brachiopods. 


By the Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., and F. R. C. REED, M.A 

FIELD —“ We know of no book available to the general reader znice 
affords such a yast fund of information on the structure and habits of 
molluscs.” 

KNOWLEDGE.—“ If succeeding volumes are like this one, the ‘Cam- 
bridge Natural See will rank as one of the finest works on natural 
history ever publishe. 

ATHENAUM.—* The series certainly ought not to be restricted in 
its circulation to lecturers and students only ; and if the forthcoming 
volumes reach the standard of the one here under notice, the success 
of the enterprise should be assured.” 


VOLUME V. 


INSECTS and CENTIPEDES.— 


PERIPATUS. By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. F.R.S.— 
MYRIAPODS. By F. G. SINCLAIR, M.A. AANSEOTS. 
Part I. By DAVID SHARP, M.A.Cantab..M.B.Kdin. 
F.R.S. 

FIELD.—“ Although written for the student and the re the 
book is not the less adapted to all intelligent readers who wish to nigke 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the habits, structure, and the 
modern classification of the animals of which it treats. ‘lo such it 
anh be recommended too strongly.” 

SCIENCE GOSSIP.—‘ Every library, school, and college in the 
country should possess this work, which is of the highest educational 
value.” 

*,* The remaining Volumes, dealing with PROTOZOA 
(ine Sit ding Sea Anemones, Jelly Fish, Star Fish, &c.); 
SPIDERS, SCORPIONS, and CRUSTACEA; FISHES 
and THEIR KINDRED; AMPHIBIA and REPTI LES; 
and MAMMALS, are all in active preparation. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In Ten Volumes, extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 
price 6s. each Volume. 
1. PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. 


With Portrait. 


2. LIFE’S HANDICAP: being 


Stories of Mine Own People. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 


A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE 
(1440-1898). By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘Probably the most complete and 
interesting record of the great school....A volume which every 
Etonian must have in his library.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


The SOLITARY SUMMER. Extra 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLUME (CONDENSED). 
Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


BISMARCK: Some Secret Pages of 
his History. Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ 
BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private 
Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of ‘ The Celebrity.’ 


*.” Upwards of 25,000 Copies have been 
sold in America since publication. 


BOOKMAN.—‘‘A spirited tale of wandering and adventure, with a 
wholesome love story to keep it fresh and sweet and provide for ita 
happy ending.” ‘ 

SERVER.—‘ A fine historical story of early American days ; full 
of incident and ‘go,’ and admirably written.” 


RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. 
By DOKA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


wnat chyna ial pe Miss McChesney shows that she possesses 
both graphic powers and imagination in the course of her story, and 
those parts of it which are historical are told with a due regard for 
truth as well as picturesqueness.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ A singularly successful specimen of the ‘ historical’ 
fiction of the day.” 


HUGH GWYETH. A Roundhead 
Cavalier. By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 
SPECTATOR.— There is no gainsaying the spirit and fluency of the 


narrative.” 
LEEDS MERCURY.—“ The boy hero is admirably drawn, and his 
stirring adventures are told with uncommon vivacity.” 


MEN’S TRAGEDIES. By R. V. 
RISLEY. Containing: The MAN who LOVED, The 
MAN who HATED, the MAN who BORE, The MAN 
who CARED, The MAN who FELL, The MAN who 
SNEERED, The MAN who KILLED, The MAN who 
DIED, The MAN who was HIMSELF. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“WAR to the KNIFE”; or, Tangata 
MAORI. 


ACADEMY.—“‘A stirring romance.” 
OUTLOOK.—“ Any one who likes a good story, combined with any 
amount of information on strange lands, should get this book.” 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 

The JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 
Contents. 

<g ged of Maimonides in the Original Arabic. By the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth.—The N. Arabian Land of Musri in 
Early Hebrew Tradition. By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D.—Gleanings in Biblical Criticism. By the Same.— 
Poetry.—The Ages of Man. Translated by Miss Nina 
Davis. — The Bible in Neo-Hebraic Poetry. By A. 
Feldman.—An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the 














Jews. I. (continued). By Prof. Moritz Steinschneider.— 
Prof. Schiirer on Life under the Jewish Law. By I. 
Abrahams.—Geniza Specimens. A Letter of Chushiel.” By 


Prof. S. Schechter.—Notes on the Critique of the Text of 
the Targum of the Prophets. By Prof. W. Bacher.—Mis- 
cellanea.—Critical Notices.—Notes to the J. Q. R., XI., 
364-386. By S. J. Halberstam and Dr. A. Neubauer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~.—— 
NEW NOVEL 
BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE AT THE HELM. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ A Low-Born Lass,’ ‘Gentleman George,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of 
‘The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 


‘There is scarcely a page in the whole collection of papers 
that make up the present volume which may not be read 
with interest, and—more or less—with profit.” 

St. James's Budget. 

‘A delightful series of essays illustrating the charms and 
the drawbacks of living in a bygone time.” — Critic. 

‘*The book abounds in well-selected information, and is a 
valuable help to the understanding of the period of social 
evolution of which it treats.”—Datly News. 

‘“‘The book is full of curious documents and strange 
records, and is unquestionably a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of times and peoples.”— Bookman. 

**Our author knows where to find curious material, and 
he can arrange it with art.”—<Academy. 

** We have seldom read a more charming book of its kind 
than Mr. Tigbe Hopkins’s ‘An Idler in Old France.’ The 
author has rambled in the by-ways of old French history, 
and in a series of essays, written in a smooth and picturesque 
style, has drawn a series of graphic pictures of old French 
life which will be equally interesting to the ignorant and 
the well informed. No contemporary writer does this kind 
of work better than Mr. Tighe Hopkins,”—Literature. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, with 
58 Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Translated and Edited from the French of 
EDMUND PLAUCHUT 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 
Author of ‘ The Elementary History of Art,’ ‘ The Life of 
Gainsborough,’ “‘ The Science Ladders Series,” &c. 


“Mrs. Bell has given us an excellent translation of this 
French view of China, and her book will be of service to 
those who wish to be abreast of the times in knowledge of 
the Far East.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY. 


Making 21,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 


40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 


AYLWIN. 
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The Works of Lord Byron. A New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. 
—Letters and Journals, Vol. III. Edited 
by Rowland E. Prothero, M.A. (Murray.) 


Txe third volume of the ‘Letters and 
Journals’ of Lord Byron is full of varied 
interest, and Mr. Prothero is to be con- 
gratulated not only on the continuance of 
a supply of important new material, but on 
the opportunities he has had of collating 
old material, as hitherto printed, with 
original and authoritative manuscripts. The 
453 pages of this volume cover the ground 
from the beginning of 1814 to the 6th of 
November, 1816; indeed, they do somewhat 
more; for, by a misfortune inherent in the 
very method of publication by instalment 
during the progress of research and other 
editorial work, we are taken back again to 
August, 1813, after closing the second 
volume on the correspondence of the whole 
year 1813 and on Byron’s journal from the 
14th of November, 1813, to the 19th of 
April, 1814. In the volume now before us 
we first revert to a date some way on in that 
journal—an operation which could only have 
been avoided by interrupting the respective 
streams of letters and journal; and then, 
after attaining the latest letter, that of the 
6th of November, 1816, we revert to a series 
commencing with the 25th of August, 1813, 
which ought to have been distributed 
through the volume, but only reached Mr. 
Prothero in time for insertion as an ap- 
pendix. These are some letters, or parts of 
letters, addressed by Byron to his future 
wife, Miss Milbanke; and it must have been 
at least as provoking to the editor as to the 
reader that this dole from the papers of Lord 
Lovelace did not secure its proper order in 
the series of letters. These letters and ex- 
tracts, as well as those to Miss Milbanke 
which stand in their proper places, are 
printed, Mr. Prothero tells us, from tran- 
scripts made by Lord Lovelace from the 
originals in his possession. They are letters 
of much interest, literary, psychological, and 
other; and the inconvenience of their mis- 
Placement is only second to that of their 








fragmentary state. It seems to be going to 
take a century or two more to unfold in 
detail the history of the mind of Byron; but 
the whole corpus of his letters to his future 
wife will, it is to be hoped, at least remain 
as a mine for some student of the future to 
dig in. Yet who knows what more may hap- 
pen in the way of destructive outrage respect- 
ing this most fiery portent of the nineteenth 
century? We find it difficult to imagine 
any cause more justifiable than mere 
caprice for the excision of passages from 
letters which could scarcely be conceived 
to contain anything offensive to morals, to 
public opinion, or to private feeling; and 
these letters from Byron to Miss Milbanke 
derive their peculiar interest, not only from 
the fact that he ultimately made the mistake 
of thinking himself in love with her and 
marrying her, but also from the tone of 
polite restraint they show from being 
addressed to a lady whom he thought 
entitled to be approached as an intellectual 
equal, and with entire personal respect. 
They must have been most delightful letters 
to receive from a living man—a ‘‘ live lion” 
—and they afforded the lady a good deal of 
excuse for being deceived about her feelings 
towards him; for they are still charming 
letters to read now that both parties have 
been so long dead. They are full of such 
touches of criticism of life and self as cha- 
racterize Byron’s less self-restrained letters 
to male correspondents. What an admirable 
summary, for instance, of ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ is wrapped in this 
transparent passage at p. 401! 

‘* You say I never attempt to justify myself. 
You are right. At times I can’t and _occa- 
sionally I won’t defend by explanation ; life is 
not worth having on such terms. The only 
attempt I ever made at defence was in a poetical 
point of view—and what did it end in? not an 
exculpation of me, but an attack on all other 
persons whatsoever. I should make a pretty 
scene indeed if I went on defending.” 


Perhaps the attack was less the result of 
an attempt at self-defence than he thought, 
and more consistent with his true attitude 
towards other men of letters. Here is a 
curious confession, following, at p. 405, a 
mark of omission :— 

‘*T by no means rank poetry or poets high 
in the scale of intellect. This may look like 
affectation, but it is my real opinion. It is the 
lava of the imagination whose eruption prevents 
an earthquake. They say poets never or rarely 
go mad. Cowper and Collins are instances to 
the contrary (but Cowper was no poet). It is, 
however, to be remarked that they rarely do, 
but are generally so near it that I cannot help 
thinking rhyme is so far useful in anticipating 
and preventing the disorder. I prefer the 
talents of action—of war, or the senate, or even 
of science—to all the speculations of these mere 
dreamers of another existence (I don’t mean 
religiously, but fancifully) and spectators of 
this apathy. Disgust, and perhaps incapacity, 
have rendered me now a mere spectator ; but 
I have occasionally mixed in the active and 
tumultuous departments of existence, and in 
these alone my recollection rests with any 
satisfaction, though not the best parts of it.” 
There is a terrible editorial blunder here— 
whether attributable to Lord Lovelace or to 
Mr. Prothero, who shall say? ‘‘ Spectators 
of this apathy”! Unquestionably what 
Byron meant was ‘dreamers of another 
existence and spectators of this. Apathy, 
disgust, and perhaps incapacity, have ren- 








dered me now a mere spectator”; but 
whether he mispunctuated the passage 
himself, or, as is much more likely, left it 
unpunctuated, it was equally incumbent on 
transcriber and editor to set it out so as 
to give the true sense. 

Passing by the flippant dismissal of 
Cowper as “no poet,” one is most struck 
here by the curious shallowness of percep- 
tion that would allow a man to measure one 
against the other his poetic doings and his 
personal adventures by the criterion of satis- 
faction in the remembrance. To take an ex- 
ample from Byron’s own letters, the number 
of times he relates to various correspondents 
the feat of swimming from Sestos to Abydos 
affords an almost pitiable instance of the 
personal vanity into which a great man can 
be betrayed. Over and over again we come 
upon this eternal swim, and it is probably 
quite true that Byron had more satisfaction 
in recalling the personal prowess displayed 
on that occasion and the actual exercise of 
his powers of physical endurance than he 
had in remembering the experience he went 
through in the truly memorable work of 
creating one of his masterpieces. But he 
failed to see that the creative work held its 
satisfaction in itself, and that no man could 
possibly recall by an effort of memory the 
ecstatic mood of poetic creation. It is of 
its nature and essence to flame itself out in 
the act; but the result of the act is there 
for the poet himself as well as for other 
readers, and if he cannot derive more genuine 
satisfaction from the contemplation of an 
accomplished work than the recollection of 
an athletic feat, there must be something 
wrong somewhere. To us nowadays the 
swim from Sestos to Abydos has no great 
interest save as the cause of much vain- 
gloriousness, a charming lyric, and an in- 
comparably clever couplet :— 

As once, a feat on which ourselves we prided, 

Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did. 

Miss Milbanke seems to have taken up 
the hint about religion, and elicited from 
Byron an interesting enough avowal that it 


was a source from which he never did, and, - 


he believed, never could, derive comfort. 
The next extract to that in which the avowal 
in question occurs leaves us to conjecture 
whether the discussion on religion was still 
going on; for it is a mere broken scrap, 
opening with a mark of omission, thus :— 
oe count yet there are several opinions of yours 
I want to request [?]. Though I have 2 or 3 
able, and, I believe, very sincere friends, there 
is something preferable to me in the delicacy 
of a woman’s perceptions.” 
Why the note of interrogation is inserted 
is not obvious; but whether it means that 
Lord Lovelace doubts the correctness of the 
original as fulfilling the writer’s intention, 
or that Mr. Prothero doubts the accuracy 
of Lord Lovelace’s transcript, it is equally 
misplaced. The meaning is plain enough, 
though expressed in a slovenly way. Byron 
simply meant that he wanted to request 
Miss Milbanke’s opinion onseveral questions. 
Whether there is not an error of transcrip- 
tion in another of these letters to Miss 
Milbanke at p. 402, where ‘Arnouts” 
is printed instead of ‘‘ Arnauts,’’ may be 
reasonably questioned. 

Those who have been expecting to hear 
at length all about the causes which led to 
the separation of Lord and Lady Byron will 
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be disappointed. The period to which the 
separation belongs is that covered by this 
third volume of the ‘ Letters and Journals’ ; 
but the reasons which led to the rupture 
remain a matter for conjecture. Con- 
cerning the separation itself, its terms, 
and so on, much is here printed, and much 
that is of interest; but the appendix of 
documents on this subject is headed by an 
explicit editorial statement that no evidence 
exists as to the precise nature of the 
charges on which Lady Byron separated 
from her husband. Those charges were 
not, it is stated, known to Lord Byron or 
his friends. Those who are disposed to 
trust their own sagacity in the matter will 
probably close this third volume with the 
impression that, whatever state of mind 
may have developed in the poet as the 
sequel of his marriage, and whether propter 
hoc or merely post hoc, the couple were dis- 
tinctly ill assorted. Lady Byron cannot be 
said to display any rooted conviction of 
the sanity of her husband; and, indeed, 
there are not wanting indications that she 
regarded him as a dangerous lunatic. 
However good her judgment in such 
matters may have been, it would be un- 
safe to assume that, because she thought 
him mad, he was mad. His powers of 
dissimulation were unquestionably great; 
and if he wanted to be quit of an unpalat- 
able alliance, he would not find much 
difficulty in simulating madness a good deal 
better than another distinguished bard of aris- 
tocratic position, who, put to his shifts, could 
think of nothing better than to “scrabble 
on the doors of the gate and let his spittle 
go down upon his beard.” Byron would 
certainly have done his histrionic lunacy 
business a good deal more subtly than King 
David, and would have let off at the 
same time much inconvenient steam. His 
mere failure to appreciate Lady Byron’s 
superlative merits after living a while with 
her might well begin the disturbance of her 
confidence in his sanity. Why might not 
the well-known dialogue have continued 
thus ?— 

Lady Byron. I fear I am in your way, Byron. 

Lord Byron. Yes, you are, damnably. 

Lady B. Byron, are you mad ? 

Lord B. Well, perhaps,—or likely to be, as 
I once hinted to you in a letter. 

Lady B. (aside). I believe he ’s getting danger- 
ous. (Aloud) Well, perhaps I’d better go. 


[ Exit. 

Lord B. By God! Not a bad idea! We 
must follow this up! A little more of the fine 
frenzy, and a few more damns, and the thing ’s 
done ! 

To speak seriously, it is by no means cer- 
tain that Byron was consistently sane; but 
whether he was, or only pretended to be, 
on the verge of lunacy, there would be 
excellent reasons for separation from a 
person with so little proper self-control. 
There is another alternative, or perhaps 
co-operating agency: Lady Byron may her- 
self have been a victim of delusions. How 
she can have been a really charming and 
unselfish person, with the face and attitude 
displayed as frontispiece to this volume in 
an admirable photo-intaglio from an ob- 
viously good miniature portrait, it is difficult 
to see. And, after all, perhaps the public 
knows as much as it either desires or de- 
serves of this particular one among Byron’s 
social and sexual ventures. 


Concerning another Jiaison of a different 
character a good deal appears here. The 
Claire Clairmont episode is fully dealt with ; 
and one knows not which to wonder at 
most—Byron or the young woman who is 
represented as having forced upon him the 
advantages of an intimacy which he did 
not desire, and soon terminated. He writes 
unpleasantly of her to his sister, and seems 
to make a merit of getting rid of her as 
soon as possible. His somewhat brutal con- 
fession has this use, that it practically re- 
moves all such doubts as malignity had 
been pleased to entertain concerning the 
paternity of Allegra, and clears Shelley of 
a peculiarly odious charge. 

By-the-by, it is not very clear why Mr. 
Prothero, who prints a letter from Shelley 
on the subject of the third canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ does not cite also an 
earlier letter on the same subject which is 
referred to in this one, and which he would 
have found if he had referred to Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of Shelley’s prose works. 

The photo-intaglio illustrations of Messrs. 
Walker & Boutall are particularly successful 
in this volume. Besides the portrait of Lady 
Byron already mentioned, there is one of 





her daughter Ada from a miniature in Lord 
Lovelace’s possession, one of John Murray 
from the picture (by Pickersgill) in his 
grandson’s keeping, and one of John Cam 
Hobhouse from a miniature by Sir W. J. 
Newton, belonging to Lady Dorchester. 








Thibaw’s Queen. By H. Fielding. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Tue author of this interesting book has 
undertaken to describe—from information 
patiently collected on the spot—the life of 
Thibaw, the deposed king of Burma, and 
his favourite queen Supayalat, in their 
palace at Mandalay during the principal 
part of their seven years’ reign. In doing 
this an attempt has also been made to clear 
the characters of the king and queen, in 
whose vindication it is urged that the 
accusations of drunkenness, cruelty, and 
other evil conduct which were brought 
against them were the accusations of 
enemies, and often represented the idle 
gossip of scandal-mongers. The best 
defence, however—out of several which the 
author puts forward—is to our thinking 
the youthfulness of the king and his master- 
ful consort, their inexperience of affairs, 
and their complete ignorance of the world 
beyond the seclusion of their palace walls. 
Thibaw was not yet twenty years of age 
when he was called —as the result of a 
palace intrigue—from a monastery to a 
throne, and his queen was a year younger 
than he. As the author points out, 

‘*they were only children ; full of impulses like 
children ; impulses towards good, towards evil, 
with no very settled purpose towards anything. 
pities They were without the knowledge that 
alone could have directed their paths. And I 
do not think their councillors were much better 
than they—in knowledge I mean.” 

At the same time, if—as is not improbably 
the case—there is something to be pleaded 
by way of excuse for this ill-starred royal 
couple, it would be rash to conclude therefrom 
that the measures which the Government of 
India at last took—the deportation of the 





king and queen, and the annexation of 


their dominions—were wrongful acts. It js 
notorious that what was done was not done 
until the interference of French officials at 
the Court of Mandalay and the conclusion 
of an objectionable treaty between France 
and Burma had forced the hands of the 
long - suffering and reluctant authorities 
responsible for the government of British 
India. But to this French interference 
there is no reference in the volume now 
under review. 

The author’s principal informant about 
the doings inside Mandalay Palace was, we 
are told, a Burmese lady, who, entering the 
queen’s service when only nine years old, 
remained an inmate of the palace during 
the last four years of Thibaw’s reign. The 
stories told by her, he tells us, he verified 
later, and supplemented by inquiries made 
in other well-informed quarters; but it is 
quite certain that, whether the narration 
here presented to the reader be accurate or 
the reverse, the language used is not the 
language of this former maid of honour, but 
the language of the author of this book. 
For example, it can hardly be the Burmese 
story-teller, but rather the trained European 
writer, who expresses himself in such words 
as these: ‘‘Far away in. the west a scarlet 
sunset hung, and the air was odorous with 
the coming night’’ ; and again: ‘‘ Far away 
behind the great Shan Mountains the 
morning came clear and fresh, a spring of 
silver light. The silver turned to gold, and 
the gold to pink and crimson,” &c. 

Here and there also we have come across 
statements which appear open to challenge. 
Thus while it is perfectly true that Buddhists 
are total abstainers—or, at any rate, that 
strict Buddhists are so—it is by no méans 
clear that they ‘allow no liquor to be 
manufactured or opium imported into; the 
country.” Whatever may have been: the 
policy of King Thibaw’s Government in 
these matters, we can refer to other Buddhist 
countries where the spirit farm and 'the 
opium farm represent two of the princpal 
sources of revenue. 

Other chapters in this book tell the story 
of the king’s favourite, Prince Yenaung. 
As is not uncommon in Oriental states, the 
king, out of friendship, had raised this man 
from an obscure position to the rank of a 
prince. The queen was no friend to the 
favourite, and in the end he was imprisoned 
and put to death. All this is quite credible, 
but what seems somewhat strange is the 
offence which was laid to his door: “He 
had many wives. It is impossible to say 
how many wives he had. Whenever he saw 
a nice-looking girl as he passed through the 
city he would send his followers to bring 
her to him” ; and in the particular instance 
of the married woman Ma Le, whose hus- 
band was a cavalry officer, we are told how 
the favourite, having only caught a passing 
glimpse of Ma Le, got her husband sent out 
of the way, and then caused the woman to be 
forcibly carried off to his own house, “ where 
she was taught to dance, and made to perform 
before the prince.” As to the teaching to 
dance—that is, to posture and bend in the 
Oriental fashion—Ma Le may have learnt 
this art when she was a girl, and if she was 
a trained dancer she may also have danced 
before this prince; but she was certainly 
not taught to dance after her abduction and 





in the prince’s house. She was then 10 
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old. No one could convert a married woman 
into an Oriental dancer. Dancing girls in 
the East learn their business, or begin to 
learn it, when quite young. After a certain 
age it is too late, for the joints and muscles 
have become too stiff to lend themselves to 
the somewhat distorted bends and twists 
which are considered to be so graceful. 
Setting this minor point aside, however, we 
should be glad to have from some inde- 
endent source confirmation of this story 
about the open abduction of a married 
woman by a Burmese nobleman. For our 
part, we have always supposed that. what 
David did in the case of Bathsheba was a 
unique crime. Setting mere noblemen aside, 
and dealing only with kings, we are disposed 
to think that even the most despotic and 
capricious Eastern tyrant never oversteps 
one immemorial and recognized rule. The 
subjects’ wives may not be interfered with; 
the royal harem contains no Bathsheba. 

The following extract is amusing :— 

‘‘T asked my maid of honour once if they ever 
saw newspapers or newsletters of any kind in 
the palace. ‘No,’ she said, ‘there were no news- 
papers in the palace. Besides, what is the good 
of them? There are newspapers now, and I 
have once or twice read the Mandalay Times, 
which I have seen at my mother’s house. It 
says that a man fell down out of a house some- 
where and broke his neck. And that the 
Japanese are taking some place I never heard 
of before, and that some great ship has sunk 
near Belat. I do not care to know these things. 
What is the use of them even if they are true? 
and Ido not know if they are true. I have a 
cousin who helps in one of the papers, and he 
tells me that many of the things are not true 
at all. I do not see the use of papers.’ ” 

The author has interspersed the pages of 
this book with eleven well-drawn and appro- 
priate illustrations; and even though in 
some passages misgivings arise as to the 
accuracy of the statements made, yet it 
would be unfair not to point out that the 
story, taken as a whole, breathes the very 
spirit of Oriental palace life. More details 
might have been gleaned ; the picture might 
have been filled in further with sketches of 
the ways and usages of Court life in the 
East; but what is here given contains many 
interesting and vivid descriptions of a state 
of things which in Burma has for ever 
0 away, and perhaps can no longer 

paralleled elsewhere. 








Lessing et l’ Antiquité: Etude sur V Hellénisme 
et la Critique Dogmatique en Allemagne au 
XVIIIe Siecle. Par J. Kont. 2 vols. 
(Paris, Leroux.) 

Iy these two volumes M. Kont traces with 

much skill and good taste the story of 

Lessing’s works in connexion with his life 

and times. A sketch is first given of the 

state of Germany in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘thought buried under mountains of 
erudition,” and of the three universities, 

Leipzig, Halle, and Giéttingen, where the 

new life was stirring. The merits and 

defects of the notable scholars of the day 
are discussed — of Ernesti, Christ, and 

Reiske, of Reitz, Klotz, Gesner, and Heyne, 

and finally of Winckelmann, This section 

is followed by a brief account of Lessing’s 
life, the influences which worked on him, 
and his writings, critical or original. 

The result of the book is to show that 

Lessing’s works are of permanent value to 





the critic or writer. Although he approached 
his studies from a practical standpoint, with 
a view (that is) to quicken a new German 
literature, his critical spirit led him to look 
for general rules to work by. It is interest- 
ing to trace the development of his mind, 
from the time when he thought the ‘Cap- 
tivi’ the best piece ever put on the stage, 
and the tragedies of Seneca masterpieces, to 
the time when he took a complete view over 
the whole field and defined or illustrated 
the various kinds of literary composition. 
But this study has a mere antiquarian in- 
terest; his final opinions no modern critic 
or student can afford to neglect. Even 
when he went wrong he was surprisingly 
near the truth. Thus he thinks the Romans 
failed in tragedy because of their love for 
gladiatorial shows. He was right in con- 
necting the two, wrong in calling this the 
cause of that: rather they both came from 
one source, that brutality and lack of 
imagination which craves for real blood. 
Lessing’s countrymen show the same spirit 
when they advertise a musical composition, 
illustrating the Franco-Prussian war, with 
‘volleys from real rifles.” The practical 
aim which Lessing kept ever before him saved 
him from falling into mere bookishness. 
He applied his own theories, and tested 
them, by writing comedies, tragedies, lyrics, 
and prose, and thus checked his own errors. 
One comedy, ‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ and 
one tragedy, ‘Emilia Gallotti,’ achieved 
immediate and lasting success; and many 
of his other pieces, whether we regard them 
as meant for performance or as essays in 
practice, are interesting enough. He did 
not understand, perhaps, Aristotle’s famous 
definition of tragedy ; perhaps he misunder- 
stood other passages of the same author; 
but by a remarkable insight he managed to 
hit on the essential thing. Thus he saw that 
unity of action is essential to a tragedy; 
unity of time and place follows to a large 
extent from this, but is not essential. He 
divined, too, that the art of gesture must 
have been something very different from 
anything now used in the civilized world. 
“What we have preserved,”’ he says, ‘‘is to 
the lost art what an inarticulate cry is to 
speech.” This is a notable point, which 
has not been realized as it should be. We 
have even noticed signs of a recognized 
language of gesture still lingering among 
modern Greek peasants. We have seen a 
deaf-and-dumb man talk to a circle of friends 
by signs which they seemed perfectly to 
understand: movements of the body, hands, 
&e., and of the face; and we have seen a 
complete play acted in dumb-show and 
understood, conventional signs being used 
which are unknown elsewhere. This may 
be to the lost art what the modern Greek 
language is to the ancient. 

It would be impossible to go into all the 
points raised in this interesting book—that 
would mean a large volume on literary 
criticism. Drama—tragedy and comedy— 
epic, lyric, and epigram, each is treated in 
turn, and on each Lessing has something 
to say. We do not forget his limitations. 
He has hardly one word to say of A%schylus; 
little of Greek tragedy after Euripides; he 
deals almost entirely with the form, and not 
with the thought. He is by no means a 
Longinus ; the dust of the library clings to 
him, Yet, for all that, the work of Lessing 


has inspired the literature of his own 
country, and is still inspiring to read. 
If only modern novelists and play- 
wrights would read it! And M. Kont’s 
study is at once exhaustive, corrective, and 
tasteful. 








The Quest of Faith. 

(Black.) 

Ir seems a reasonable assertion that theories 
in philosophy at once new and true are no 
longer possible; there is some justification 
for saying that each generation can only 
look at the eternal problems of Being from 
its own point of view; nor are grounds lack- 
ing for the statement that philosophy in 
each country is an indigenous product, only 
able to profit by the results of foreign specu- 
lation in so far as it has, in its own way, 
rethought and assimilated them. Yet the 
first proposition has probably seemed true 
to each age in turn until the advent of the 
genius whose passion and insight have won 
unimagined realms from ‘the void and 
formless infinite’; for the second, present 
and past are not cut off from each other 
with a hatchet, so that the one can be com- 
prehended apart from the other; and if the 
third proposition were adopted by every 
native thinker, our speculation would never 
overpass itsinsularlimitations. Mr.Saunders 
is, however, quite justified in restricting his 
present work after these three propositions, 
and in confining himself to a criticism of 
certain representative English thinkers of 
our own time in his attempt to determine 
how far the belief in the existence of God 
can be supported. The work is, indeed, so 
good that one hopes it may prove only 
the prelude to more ambitious and more 
constructive ventures. 

Finality in philosophy is notoriously a 
delusion. Deeply sensible of this, Mr. 
Saunders, like a modern Diogenes, finds 
his search for a convincing Theism as hope- 
less as his prototype found the search for an 
honest man. As against Agnostics, he can 
reply that the demand everywhere for strict 
demonstration would lead to scepticism and 
intellectual suicide; but as against more 
confident Theists, he is constrained to 
urge difficulties that are insoluble. Since 
his method is in this volume almost purely 
critical, the attempt to extract a positive 
doctrine is perhaps unfair. Certain pas- 
sages, however, seem to indicate his own 
position. Thus he says :— 

‘‘Theism, like all other beliefs, is an intel- 
lectual venture, based on the needs of the mind 
and heart, assisted as far as possible by argu- 
ment, finally justified, it may be, by the ex- 
perience of life and the world.” 

On this basis he is prepared to combat the 
Agnostic principle, insisting that if science 
needs as its foundation a belief in the uni- 
formity of nature—a belief which cannot 
be proved, yet the denial of which would 
render all science nugatory—so the facts of 
religious and moral experience imply and 
demand for their intelligibility a Theistic 
faith. The fact of knowledge is, both in 
science and speculation, the final refuge 
from scepticism :— 

‘*Tf the scientific inquirer postulates a har- 
mony between himself and the universe in 
respect of his sensations and perceptions, what 
valid reason can be assigned why the philosopher 


By T. Bailey Saunders. 





should not also postulate a harmony between 
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his ideas of truth, goodness, beauty, and some 
force or meaning in the universe? Is it not 
human nature which ultimately supplies us with 
the criteria of truth, however feebly truth may 
be grasped, however imperfectly it may be ex- 
pressed? Surely we cannot deny that in a sense 
far profounder than was dreamt of by the old 
Greek sceptic who first said it, Man is the 
measure of all things.” 

Admitting, however, justification for such 
a claim to believe, we must face the ques- 
tion, What is it we may believe in? What 
is the content of our Theistic faith? It is 
here that Mr. Saunders finds the burden of 
uncertainty. In a sentence that deserves 
quotation he approves of ‘‘the contention 
that Truth is a possession which the sceptic 
and the mystic divide between them.” In 
this phrase and in the words approving in 
a certain sense the maxim of Protagoras he 
is probably rather expressing the limits of 
human thought, not denying that there is, 
however unattainable by man, an absolute 
Truth ; and, indeed, even a Revelation could 
only be known in so far as it were compre- 
hended and assimilated by the mind to 
which it might be made. The problem of 
a Revelation is not, however, considered by 
Mr. Saunders, who, so far as can be seen, 
would probably say that acceptance of 
Revelation, whatever its dynamical value in 
practice, creates for speculation more diffi- 
culties than it solves. On the question of 
the personality of God, while sensible of the 
anomalies involved in conceiving God as a 
Person, he yet allows that for a Theism 
which finds its justification in man’s moral 
nature some such conception is inevitable. 
But what he feels most deeply is the ever- 
present and insoluble problem furnished by 
the existence of evil. Evil can neither be 
denied nor explained away; how reconcile 
this fact with the assumption of a moral 
God? If God is benevolent, the fact that 
there are, opposing His goodness, powers, 
personal or material, is inconsistent with His 
omnipotence ; that He has created free-wills 
which are found in the exercise of their 
freedom to choose sin and suffering is in- 
compatible with His omniscience. Such 
problems, too often evaded by sentimental 
subterfuges, Mr. Saunders meets in what is 
probably the best, if not, indeed, the only 
possible way—by resolutely refusing to 
blink them. Yet he admits that the fact 
that Theistic optimism is found more con- 
sonant with the deepest instincts of humanity 
than Agnostic pessimism ought to go far if 
a theoretical conclusion is to be determined. 

Such arguments—not, perhaps, novel, 
but never to be neglected—are admirably 
employed by Mr. Saunders in his criticisms, 
which are models of sane and candid temper 
in speculation—and religious speculation, 
it cannot be denied, is a sphere where too 
often rhetoric has passed for reasoning, and 
prejudice for proof. The first essay, dis- 
oussing Agnosticism as expounded by 
Huxley, concludes :— 

‘*That principle, applied to the foundations 
of science, would make science impossible. It 
is not applied to morality at all, but simply 
ignored. A principle which thus proves its 
incompetence in dealing with the most vital 
questions presented by the physical world and 
the social relations of human beings is scarcely 
in a position to claim acceptance, unsuspected 
and unchallenged, in the complex sphere of 
thought, feeling, and duty which we call 
religion.” 





The Agnostic principle bids us follow 
reason in matters of the intellect as far as 
it will take us, without regard to any other 
consideration, and not to pretend that con- 
clusions are certain which are neither 
demonstrated nor demonstrable. Mr. 
Saunders replies with an argumentum ad 
hominem : Is natural science possible without 
assuming the existence of an independent 
world, the uniformity of nature, the credi- 
bility of the senses? Are these assumptions 
either demonstrated or demonstrable? And 
he quotes from Huxley passages admitting 
this contention. Further, ‘‘ the moral law,”’ 
says Huxley, ‘like the laws of nature, rests 
in the long run on instinctive intuitions.” 
Huxley’s strenuous morality is well known; 
indeed, Mr. Saunders criticizes him for 
exaggerating the conflict of morality and 
nature, of the cosmic and the moral forces. 
Huxley pictured man nobly and with pain 
vindicating his moral will in defiance of the 
cosmic forces which have been before and 
will outlast him. Such a view is here re- 
garded as under-estimating the positive and 
“natural” element in morality. It cannot, 
however, be denied that morality essentially 
implies struggle and effort, and if this 
involves imperfection, as it seems to do, this 
is an indication that the moral ideal is not 
the most perfect state conceivable; yet it 
may be the highest ideal for man. 

The second essay discusses Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s ‘Foundations of Belief.’ With 
the broader results of this work and its 
employment of the argument from scep- 
ticism noticed above, Mr. Saunders is in 
sympathy, but he protests that the book seeks 
to prove too much in attempting to graft on 
its general conclusion a special conclusion 
(inadequately, as it seems to Mr. Saunders, 
justified) in favour of orthodox Christianity; 
indeed, he hints that the general tenor of 
the argument is more sceptical than may 
appear on the surface. It is rather on more 
particular points that the criticism here 
turns. Naturalism is the generic term by 
which Mr. Balfour denotes materialistic 
views of the universe, and this is more or 
less closely identified with an intellectual 
temper which is called Rationalism in the 
narrower meaning given to that term in the 
‘Foundations.’ It is such a connexion of 
the words and of what they connote which 
Mr. Saunders questions. He also objects 
to the misleading associations aroused by 
using ‘‘ authority” to indicate, as Mr. Bal- 
four does, the non-rational elements which 
constitute the deepest factors of human life 
and history. That ‘authority ” brings with 
it invidious associations of bigotry and 
intellectual tyranny may be conceded, yet 
it has other and better implications, and 
these are clearly indicated by Mr. Balfour’s 
explanations, which show a harmony 
between his view and that of Hegel’s 
dictum, ‘‘ Men are all suckled by the Uni- 
versal Ethos.” Mr. Saunders also protests 
against an over-emphasis of the non-rational 
elements. Some of his expressions here tend 
to the view which makes reason the only 
reality, and reduces feeling and will to 
imperfect manifestations of it. This, how- 
ever, is incompatible with his general 
attitude. 

The essay on Dr. Campbell Fraser’s 
‘Philosophy of Theism,’ while giving a 
lucid summary of the idealistic arguments 





there presented in favour of Theism, ex. 
hibits the more strictly sceptical side of 
Mr. Saunders’s views. Theism may involye 
insoluble mysteries, yet on the whole be 
acceptable as a refuge from unreason and 
despair. The problem of evil, however, 
appears ineradicable. The conception of 
a personal Devil or of Manicheism, either 
difficult in itself, only pushes back the 
problem a step. Of the view that the world 
is a sphere of moral probation; that God, 
having created free beings, could not pre- 
vent them in their freedom from choosing 
evil, Mr. Saunders says :— 

‘* That is as much a limitation of the Divine 

perfection as any of those attempts to explain 
away the existence of evil which were found to 
be so unsatisfactory. Omnipotence, of course, 
might always create beings who would always 
choose good, even after temptation, and a God 
at once benevolent, omnipotent, and omniscient, 
such as Theism supposes, must, so far as the 
light of human reason extends, be regarded as 
abrogating one of his attributes in the creation 
of beings who choose evil.” 
Unanswerable, however, as the argument 
seems, and must seem, Mr. Saunders will 
not finally turn his back on the faith that 
“somehow good will be the final goal 
of ill.” 

The fourth essay treats of teleology, with 
special reference to the Duke of Argyll’s 
‘Philosophy of Belief” Mr. Saunders is 
impressed rather by the Duke’s fervour and 
sincerity than by his cogency of proof. 
The essay offers an admirable survey of 
the difficulties involved in accepting a teleo- 
logical view of the world process. On the 
old and now discredited proof from par- 
ticular adaptations, Mr. Saunders’s lucid 
and simple summary of Kant’s refutation 
is especially good. There is, however, the 
larger teleology, which holds that nature 
as a whole is working to an end, and is 
governed by Mind. Mr. Saunders asks, 
What sufficient evidence is there from actual 
experience, apart from the presumptions of 
faith and hope, that such an end, if ad- 
mitted, is good rather than evil? He is, 
none the less, willing to admit that there 
is no necessary contradiction between the 
mechanical and the teleological views, and 
he finds in ‘the struggle for life” in 
organisms a definite, though particular 
exemplification of a final cause. He pro- 
tests against the Duke’s attempt to derive a 
religious creed by observing a harmony 
between mind and some aspects of nature. 
Such a course 
‘*involves a confusion between the physical and 
the spiritual which, under the plea of reconcil- 
ing science and religion, is hurtful to both. If 
religion is not entirely a matter of faith, but 
reauires and is susceptible of a philosophical 
proof, it is in the region of spiritual and moral, 
rather than of physical phenomena, that such 
proof is likely to be attained.” 

The three concluding essays seem less 
fundamentally important than the four just 
considered. That relating to Gladstone’s 
work on Butler is marked by great rever- 
ence for the veteran statesman, qualified by 
some doubts of his speculative sufficiency. 
To resort to ecclesiastical dogma when argu- 
ments fail is, as Mr. Saunders well says, to 
abandon the defence from the point of view 
of the unbeliever. While admitting that 
the main idea of Butler’s method might be 
made useful for modern speculative diff- 
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culties, he doubts if this has been 
done in this attempt. The next essay dis- 
cusses how far ‘‘ submission to ecclesiastical 
authority’? can be justified; the Roman 
Church is taken as most consistently claim- 
ing that authority, and as presenting, for 
those who are likely to read ‘ The Quest of 
Faith,’ a more objective study for consider- 
ing the general question. Here the writings 
of Mr. Lilly and Mr. Wilfrid Ward form 
Mr. Saunders’s text. He finds considerable 
scope for his acuteness in pointing out Mr. 
Lilly’s inconsistencies, and he doubts the 
accuracy of his defence from history of the 
Church. He illustrates the dangers lurking 
in Mr. Ward’s advocacy of a temporizing 
attitude on the part of the Church towards 
scientific discoveries; and he asks, with 
reference to the doctrine of the ‘ illative 
sense,’ why the will to believe should not 
be as potent and as sincere in the Agnostic 
as in the Romanist. The final essay con- 
siders Mr. Crozier’s ‘ History of Intellectual 
Development,’ and contains some interest- 
ing remarks on this topic. Here the 
possibility of deducing a law of the evo- 
lution of ideas is questioned, since the 
theories depend so much on the least calcu- 
lable of factors, ‘‘ the individuality of the 
theorist.” The essays are concluded by a 
protest against separating the religious 
experience from the moral, esthetic, or 
scientific :— 

“To any other source than that which 
supplies us, however incomprehensibly, with 
what we have of Art or Science or Morality, 
we cannot surely, with any show of reason, 
ascribe that complex sphere of thought and 
feeling where in their highest flights the three 
are united...... Then, I believe, and then only, 
shall we rightly approach our heritage of revela- 
tions, if we regard them all as reflected from a 
great Reality, which in our twilight is dimly 
perceived, and, as we look back, is seen to illu- 
mine the summits of the past.” 








The Early Mountaineers. By Francis Gribble. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 
“ An admirable outline of the early history 
of mountaineering was contributed by Sir 
Frederick Pollock to a volume of the ‘ Bad- 
minton Library.’” These are the opening 
words of Mr. Gribble’s preface. They are 
strictly accurate; and if he had gone on to 
say that he had made a bulky volume by 
taking that outline and expanding it with 
lengthy extracts from the works referred to 
therein, translating them in the body of the 
book (255 pp.), and giving the originals in 
an appendix (75 pp.), he would not have 
furnished a very inadequate description of his 
own performance. It is not easy to see who 
will benefit by his labours. Most ordinary 
tourists care nothing about Windham and 
Saussure, still less about Gesner and Bishop 
Jewel’s correspondent, Josias Simler. For 
the few who take any interest in the 
early history of mountaineering the Bad- 
minton book above mentioned and Mr. 
Coolidge’s ‘Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 
books’ furnish all they require; while the 
expert in the subject will find little in this 
volume with which he is not familiar already, 
and, indeed, could add a good deal which is 
not there. It was, of course, somewhat un- 
fortunate for Mr. Gribble that Mr. C. E. 
Mathews’s monumental work on Mont Blanc 
should have taken the wind out of his largest 








sail, for some two-fifths of the ‘‘ business” | ascent of the curious Roraima-like summit 
part of his book deals with the early ascents known as Mont Aiguille, in Dauphiné, first 


of that mountain and the adjacent summits. 
But if he had chosen to yield to the “‘tempta- 
tion to leave this branch of the subject 
severely alone ”—or, at any rate, had treated 
it as what it was, even before Mr. Mathews 
wrote, namely, the oftenest told chapter in 
the history of mountaineering—and had 
availed himself of the space thus saved to 
deal rather more generously with the out- 
lying districts, especially the Eastern Alps, 
he would have made a more valuable addi- 
tion than he has done to the literature of 
the subject. Few stories in this line are, for 
example, more entertaining than those which 
record the conquest of the Gross Glockner and 
the Ortler respectively. Mr. Gribble has dis- 
missed them in a couple of pages teeming 
with blunders. Again, What of the now 
popular, but long unvisited, Dolomite 
group? Surely that part of the Alps is 
fully as interesting as, say, the Gran Sasso 
d’ Italia, and the delightful volume of 
Gilbert and Churchill, which first drew 
general attention to that region, though now 
a little scarce, is nearly as accessible as the 
fifth volume of the Italian Alpine Club’s 
Bollettino, whence, we presume, Mr. Gribble 
has transcribed a long account of the first 
ascent of that peak. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that Mr. 
Gribble talks of Chamonix in conjunction 
with ‘‘the rest of Switzerland”; and this 
although on the next page the first writer 
whom he quotes heads his letter ‘a quaint 
picture of some mountains in Savoy.” This 
letter, by the way, is one of the documents 
of which the original is printed in the 
appendix: a somewhat imprudent move on 
the author’s part, as it enables the reader 
to verify the suspicion engendered by the 
perusal of the translations in the text, 
namely, that Mr. Gribble’s acquaintance 
with foreign tongues is a trifle “sketchy.” 
This probably accounts for the extremely 
inadequate correction of the proofs in the 
case of sundry foreign names and words. 

Monte Rosa is allowed a dozen pages to 
itself ; not at all too much beside the 
hundred occupied by its rival. It is evident, 
however, that here again Mr. Gribble has 
studied the sources rather superficially. If, 
for instance, he had read Lord Minto’s 
account (published in vol. xvi. of the Alpine 
Journal) of his ascent, in 1830, of what is 
now called the Breithorn, he would have 
learnt that even at that date the name 
Monte Rosa embraced the whole ridge from 
the Weissthor to the Théodule Pass—a point 
that should always be brought out in any 
history of the mountain—and would have 
found the clue to whatever is perplexing in 
the ‘alleged ascent” by Maynard and 
Couttet in 1813. The name Breithorn, it 
may be added, was in those days applied 
exclusively to the peak now known as the 
Dent Blanche, to which, indeed, it was so 
appropriate that one may regret it ever was 
transferred. 

Mr. Gribble has not only neglected many 
good sources of information, confining 
himself, we shrewdly suspect, to those of 
which he has found mention in the most 


obvious quarters, but has often failed to | p 
| near Aberfeldy, so there seems no object in 


assimilate those of which he has made use. 





made in 1492, is described, as it deserves, 
| at some length, and the documents con- 
cerning it are printed fully, both in the 
| original and in atranslation. From these 
| it appears that the leader of the expedition 
was a local noble and official, named Antoine 
de Ville, lord of Dompjulien and Beaupré. 
This personage Mr. Gribble makes into an 
impossible ‘‘Dompjulian” de Beaupré. 
The Alpine Journal and the ‘ Alpine Guide’ 
have, indeed, ‘‘gone one better,” turning 
his territorial surname frankly into the Chris- 
tian name Julien; but at least it may be 
said that this is a Christian name, whereas 
Dompjulien is not, and never was. 

On the whole, it is to be feared ‘The 
Early Mountaineers’ must be classed as 
a not particularly brilliant piece of book- 
making. The illustrations, which are 
copious, are mostly reproductions of early 
views and the like, with, of course, the in- 
evitable Scheuchzerian dragons. They are 
interesting enough in themselves to have 
deserved something better than cheap “ pro- 
cess’ on glazy paper. Some half-dozen, well 
selected and reproduced in autotype, would 
have ornamented the book; as it is, stuck 
in at every fourth leaf or so, they render it 
unpleasing to the eye and finger, and tire- 
some to read. 








The Alleged Haunting of B— House, including 
a Journal kept during the Tenancy of Col. 
Lemesurier Taylor. Edited by A. Good- 
rich Freer (Miss X.) and John, Marquess 
of Bute, K.T. (Redway.) 


Every healthy-minded person has a sneaking 
fancy for a haunted house; but, unhappily, 
the taste is becoming hard to gratify. The 
old gentleman in the flowered dressing- gown 
who stumped along the “‘ corridor” at night, 
and swore horribly whilst you quaked at 
your bedroom door, and whom you recog- 
nized next morning in the portrait of one 
of your host’s ancestors who had sold him- 
self to the devil, seems to be laid for ever, 
and the utmost one can now expect, as a 
rule, is an exhibition of ‘‘audile phenomena.” 
The Society for Psychical Research, whether 
healthy - minded or not, has, we believe, 
spent large sums in hiring houses reputed 
to be haunted; but the result has been in- 
adequate, to say the least of it. We had 
almost begun to think that the ‘“ haunted 
homes of England,” upon which Mr. Ingram 
discoursed in sufficiently gruesome manner 
to the length of two octavo volumes, had 
been irretrievably exorcised—and perhaps 
they have—when Miss Freer comes to the 
rescue and shows that in Scotland, at least, 
there still stands a country house which 
should satisfy the utmost requirements of 
the most exigent tenant of a haunted 
mansion. The idea of investigating the 
phenomena reported to have been observed 
in this house originated with Lord Bute, 
who joins to an enlightened interest in 
Coptic and Ethiopic manuscripts a_ re- 
ligious enthusiasm for psychic problems. 
It appears that a family had taken ‘ B— 
House ’’—it is called by its right name on 
. 82, and all the world knows it is Ballechin, 

















We have given an instance or two of this | disguising the fact—for a term in 1896, and 
already. One more may be added. The had to depart ignominiously and sacrifice 
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the rent (just like the tenant of ‘ Silverton 
Abbey’) on account of ghostly disturbances. 
Lord Bute thereupon hired the place through 
Col. Lemesurier Taylor, a ‘‘ fundamental” 
member of the Spiritualist Alliance, and in- 
duced Miss Goodrich Freer to act as hostess 
and invite a series of house parties to listen 
to the ghosts. There were altogether, from 
time to time, “eleven ladies, twenty-one 
gentlemen, and the Times correspondent.” 
This curiously hermaphroditic distinction is 
due to the fact that one of the guests, in 
spite of an understanding—which, perhaps, 
“it”? did not understand—that the proceed- 
ings were confidential, sent a letter to the 
Times, ‘On the Trail of a Ghost,’ in 1897, 
in which the whole affair was held up to 
unmeasured ridicule and contempt. The 
family to whom the house belonged fol- 
lowed up this letter with others, breath- 
ing righteous indignation against what 
they appeared to regard as an unworthy 
trick on the part of their inquisitive 
tenant. Mr. Myers repudiated all collusion 
on behalf of the Society for Psychical 
Research; Miss Freer replied with con- 
siderable tartness and efficiency in the 
Nineteenth Century—and altogether there 
was a very pretty triangular quarrel, the 
rights and wrongs of which a mere outsider 
will find a little difficult to apportion. 
Finally, Miss Freer and the Marquess of 
Bute publish a full journal ofthe occurrences, 
with contributions by several of the guests 
who assisted in the investigation. These 
guests were not, as a rule, spiritualists or 
“‘suggestible” or ‘‘ psychic” people, but 
ordinary doctors, clergymen, authors, 
lawyers, gallant officers, and sportsmen. 
Moreover, Prof. Oliver Lodge went to test 
matters from the point of view of a 
physicist, Sir James Crichton Browne 
brought his medical experience, Sir William 
Huggins (though he did not go) was in- 
terested and suggested phonographs, and 
another scientific gentleman tried seismo- 
logical tests. 

Altogether the thing was done very 
thoroughly, and it is melancholy to find 
that there are still sceptics who ascribe 
the whole of the ‘“‘ phenomena’”’ to hot-water 
pipes! Such unworthy imputations would 
not tend to reconcile even Dr. Jobling to 
human nature. Can hot-water pipes conjure 
up a nun, a grey lady, a bronzed counte- 
nance, an ugly old woman, a crucifix, a black 
spaniel, and a limping or “ scuttering”’ 
footstep? Is it in the nature of hot water 
to simulate the priestly recitation of lauds, 
nocturns, or vespers? And even if hot 
water, in moments of excitement, may pro- 
duce sounds resembling the firing of big 
guns, the unloading of coals, and the ham- 
mering of tin kettles, why did all these 
noises reverberate when the water was not 
hot, and the apparatus was out of order; 
just as much as when the pipes were warm? 
The hot-water theory really demands a 
larger degree of faith even than the most 
uncompromising ‘‘ psychic” explanation. 
The editors of the journal, it must be added 
—to their credit as scientific observers, but 
to the reader’s disappointment—offer no 
explanation whatever. ‘‘ A haunted house,’”’ 
they prudently observe, 

‘‘is merely a place where experience shows that 
hallucinations are more or less localized, and 
the only specially interesting question about it 





is why the hallucinations should be localized 
at a particular spot, and what causes them 
there.” 

Ay, there’s the rub. Yet the editors ‘‘offer 
no conclusions,’ and simply content them- 
selves with recording ‘ facts.” What the 
“facts” were, and how far they are to be 
regarded as such, each reader will doubtless 
decide for him or her self (we should 
perhaps add ‘“‘itself,” for the benefit of 
the Zimes correspondent) according to their 
several judgments and attitudes towards 
such phenomena and hallucinations. We 
certainly should not presume to intrude 
where a Knight of the Thistle and a 
‘fundamental ”’ member fear to tread. But 
this fact, at least, cannot be got over, that 
thirty-two honest people, chosen more or 
less at random, and most of them well 
known in various professions and in society, 
firmly believe that on eighteen days and 
thirty-five nights out of sixty-nine they 
heard or saw a number of exceedingly 
curious, and we should say alarming, noises 
and visions, which they were totally unable 
to explain by any normal causes. A singular 
feature of the case is the intrepidity of most 
of the witnesses. They seem to have been 
no more afraid of a ghost than of black- 
beetles, if so much. After the most ap- 
palling noises outside their doors, they 
would rush out singly and confront—silent 
space! They used to visit the glen in the 
grounds regularly of an evening, in the 
winter’s darkness, to keep tryst with 
‘‘Tshbel,” the weeping nun, as calmly as 
if she had bidden them to five o’clock tea. 
Obviously these were not people to be im- 
posed upon by a stray cow or a mere prac- 
tical joke. 

But there were exceptions. Two Roman 
Catholic priests were exceedingly uncom- 
fortable when put to sleep in the ‘specially 
haunted” rooms. (It is an agreeable trait 
in the hostess that she rarely put a guest in 
such quarters until he had enjoyed one un- 
disturbed night’s rest in an innocuous room 
after his long journey to Perthshire.) The 
two priests were observed to grow thinner 
and paler every day they came down to 
breakfast, and had finally to be transported 
to a less exciting part of the house. Indeed, 
the ‘‘spirits ” seem to have entertained con- 
scientious objections to the Latin form of 
Christianity. Miss Freer thinks that this 
was partly due to a mistaken mode of 
address. Instead of asking the “ intelli- 
gence,” in a sensible manner, to arrange a 
code of raps, Father H. ‘“‘ had done nothing 
but throw holy water about his rooms, and 
repeat the prayer ‘Visita qusesumus,’ 
which invites the Divine protection of a 
house and its inhabitants against all the 
snares of the Enemy.” This was to cast 
a wholly gratuitous slur upon the visitant, 
which no respectable ghost would tolerate, 
and ‘‘it was natural that no result should 
be produced.” Miss Freer. herself knows 
better, and addressed some “shuffling foot- 
steps”’ “‘in terms which need not be set 
down here, but of which I may say that 
they were intended to be of the utmost 
seriousness, while helpful and encouraging.” 
Unfortunately, the footsteps were not “ en- 
couraged’’ enough to reply. Lord Bute 
adhered to the old-fashioned method when 
he visited Ballechin, and read ‘the whole 
of the Office for the dead in its five sections 





(vespers, nocturns, and lauds) in different 
places,’’ and it is natural, but extremely 
shocking, to find that he was only re. 
warded by ‘‘a sound of women taikip 

and Jaughing,” and a sensation of “hostility,” 
or at best ‘‘morose unfriendliness,” on the 
part of the souls he was kindly helping, 
Indeed, the most favourable impression he 
received was that the “‘ presences,” of whom 
he was distinctly conscious, seemed to fee] 
that they had “to put up with a slight 
nuisance which would soon be over.’”’ This 
hostility of the ghosts was a new thing, and 
the editors record the singular circumstance 
that it was not manifested “ until the 
sojourn of the party of members of the 
Society for Psychical Research.” Before 
their arrival ‘‘ the tone had been plaintive 
and religious.” The Society must look to 
it that they do not sour the amiable dis. 
positions of religious ghosts by allowing 
mediums to tamper with their principles, 
The oddest demonstration, however, occurred 
after the Roman Catholic bishop had come 
and said mass in the drawing-room, when 
the ghost of Ishbel (we do not hold with 
this Gaelic proficiency of Ouija) the nun 
duly attended outside the window. This 
high ecclesiastic proceeded to sprinkle holy 
water in the rooms where noises were par- 
ticularly heard. He did this with special 
care at the drawing-room door, a favourite 
sound-board for crashes and knocks; yet 
‘‘he and his priests had hardly gone when 
there was a loud bang upon a little table 
that stands there.” The irreligious ghost 
evidently meant to emphasize some vigorous 
spirit-language to the effect that he did not 
care a—shall we translate it ‘‘rap” ?—for 
bishop, bell, or book. But then the gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Major S.,’’ upon whose demise these 
phenomena began to manifest themselves, 
was a Protestant, and it might have been 
wiser to resort to Luther’s inkpot and allied 
forms of exorcism. 

Possibly the judicious will grieve; un- 
doubtedly the reader gifted with the saving 
sense of humour will find admirable provoca- 
tion in this entertaining volume; but it 
must not be forgotten that it is written in 
solemn earnest, and whilst one may smile 
at the apparent childishness of the phe- 
nomena and the ludicrous results of eccle- 
siastical mediation, there still remains the 
problem to be solved why thirty-two sane, 
healthy, and truthful persons should expe- 
rience these peculiar hallucinations, and why 
they should experience them at Ballechin 
House rather than at Exeter Hall or any- 
where else. Perhaps the late ‘‘ Major S.” 
or ‘Sarah N.,” his somewhat ambiguous 
‘‘ housekeeper,” will explain. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Silence Farm. By William Sharp. 
Richards.) 
Tus is a story of the soil, though in some 
ways it scarcely seems indigenous to this 
soil. Writers of fiction in this country 
are gradually coming to look at life, and 
especially rustic life, more after continental 
standards, and to reproduce it accordingly. 
In ‘Silence Farm’ it is impossible not to 
trace the influence—though by no means 
the slavish imitation—of certain French 
masters. To define more precisely, it is 4 
story of Flaubert’s (not even now, perhaps, 
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much read) that rises to our mind, though 
we do not hint at a close study of it. The 
same inexorable law of life as in ‘ A Simple 
Heart’ is here; but in the present instance 
one feels that it is the author himself rather 
than life that bears so cruelly on the 
destinies of a poor working girl. The 
methods of M. Zola are also suggested. 
For instance, the story begins and ends in 
the realistic cleansing of the ‘byres.” 
Their atmosphere is all the time in one’s 
nostrils; they are the undercurrent in the 
human drama. A kind of self-conscious 
brutality in one or two touches, and a heavy 
determination towards the disagreeable (for 
its own sake), neither powerful nor alluring, 
may be noted. This is perhaps inevitable 
jn writers as it were not to the manner born. 
The art of true ugliness and real sordidness 
is not learnt in one generation any more 
than the trick of grace and elegance. The 
outlook on these things is, in the English 
novel, still what may be called external 
rather than the matured observation of a 
mind at work in its natural orbit. But for 
all this, and even despite the many un- 
meaning ‘‘damns”’ put into the mouth of a 
young Scotch farmer, we do not wish to say 
there is no strength or cleverness in the 
book. The principal situation is one not 
often dealt with in light literature, and Mr. 
Sharp’s readers may be left to judge how he 
has conceived and managed it; but the amaz- 
ing want of just a little bit of common sense 
in one actor at least may be mentioned. The 
pictures of nature are sometimes clearly 
bitten in, but, like the characters, show an 
absence of charm. The use of words such 
as ‘‘splatch” and ‘“slurch”’ is not particu- 
larly helpful, and they accord ill with com- 
panions like “‘kirtle” and ‘“‘kye.” Of the 
very red lips of the old farmer we have alto- 
gether too much. Slit poppies crushed into 
granite dust make a strange, and not par- 
ticularly effective simile. There are also, 
if we mistake not, one or two trifling 
anachronisms. There is little or no ex- 
traneous matter introduced, and the whole 
thing is kept in the same tone. 





The Perils of Josephine. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Lorp Ernest Hamitron seems to have 
selected some fine old family skeleton and 
dragged it from its cupboard; and he now 
seeks to make its dry bones live. The 
result is a very passable story, though it 
does not amount to a great work in fiction. 
The narrative is one which relates to the 
years when railways were new and when 
coaches were ceasing to be used; it is told 
in the first person by the heroine, and con- 
sequently a number of possible scenes at 
which she was not present have to be 
omitted, and the author frequently gives 
occasion for anxiety as to anachronisms. 
Of these last the most obvious instance is a 
mention of the late Sir William Gull. 
Without indicating the substance of the 
plot too plainly, it may be said that 
Josephine (usually referred to as Joe) is a 
young lady who apparently has either to 
die or to marry the son of her guardian. 
The villain is a Roman Catholic priest; 
his machinations are ultimately defeated, 
and the lady lives and marries happily. 


better written passages than either of the 
prior publications by the same hand. 





The Untold Half. By Alien. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 

Tuis isa fairly powerful but unpleasant story. 
We demur to the slaughter of little Paul, 
inconvenient as was his existence to his 
mother when her loved and loving husband 
recovered his sight. That Marvel should 
have been so ignorant as to marry Max in 
the circumstances is not the least astonish- 
ing feature in her strange history. The 
local colouring, the mountain scenery of 
Lake Manapouri and the Cathedral Peaks, 
and the simple, but not unrefined New 
Zealand country-folk are handled with force 
and skill; but occasionally the author’s 
attempts to get more out of words than they 
contain lead to crude solecisms. What can 
we make of “bracing to meet his over- 
powering mentality,” ‘the suffering which 
spoke in....every line of the face of his 
wife bereft him,” ‘ he cogitated as to what 
idea the boy linked him”? The author 
should shun preciousness as the plague, and 
so doing should go far. It is because we 
think highly of his (or her) gifts that we 
notice these blots on some very good sketches 
of character. ‘‘ Tony” Armstrong, the 
brewer’s heir, is asplendid little gentleman, 
and Max, the tender giant, will live long in 
recollection. 





Bonnie Maggie Lauder. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
(White & Co.) 

‘‘ Wua wadna be in love wi’ bonnie Maggie 
Lauder?” So thought Mr. Will Hartopp, 
ex-farmboy and millionaire, when he re- 
turned to his native place and wanted to 
marry the late squire’s daughter. But how 
he found a Maggie Lauder in Devonshire it 
is hard to imagine. Names in Scotland, 
and England too, are getting mixed enough 
in all conscience, but it is still possible for 
any one with the gift of such things to 
adhere tolerably to local nomenclature. 
Apart from the absurdity of the title, the 
story is a fairly readable, entirely common- 
place piece of workmanship. The furious 
rudeness of old Mrs. Lauder is hardly 
credible; but women who ought to know 
better can be as rude as any one. Maggie 
is a sensible and good-hearted girl, and one 
need not cavil at her choice of a mate. 
After all, a man who makes a fortune must 
have some qualities, and these are occa- 
sionally respectable. 





The Secret of Sorrow. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. (Macqueen.) 

Ir ‘‘sin’’ is the secret of the sorrows of the 
autobiographical hero of this story, bore- 
dom is now and then the secret of the 
reader’s. It is prompted by ‘‘a need of 
confession and a hope of warning.” ‘TI 
was always,’ remarks George Hesperdale, 
‘‘from my earliest years of supreme interest 
to myself as a subject of study.” This kind 
of youth has a ‘‘ temperament,” of course, 
and these confessions are the morbid self- 
avowals of one at war with the ordinary 
conditions of life. We are told how, even 
in the nursery, he craved for love and deeper 
sympathy; but, as it was the nursery of a 
‘fashionable London house,” such gifts 


more than once something uncommonly 
like this. Later, abortive friendships and 
fleeting love beckon, but only to elude him. 
Then passion crosses his path in the person 
of the beautiful Irishwoman who had once 
disillusioned him. From their headlong 
adventure are dated the “sin” and its 
sorrowful results. Years pass and another 
meeting and marriage, but not happiness, 
follow. Afterwards jealousy, suspicion, 
cruelty, and all the sin-engendered brood 
haunt them to their undoing, till at length 
the wife’s death leaves the hero brooding 
in a very melancholy vein. Several things 
suggest that his knowledge of the ways of 
society is somewhat incomplete, and there 
are sentences and expressions that no one 
with a sense for language would have used. 
Is there a sort of ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’-cum- 
milk-and-water strain here and there? We 
fancy so, though there are also pages that 
show some individuality and knowledge of 
suffering. 


Mr. Passingham. By Thomas Cobb. (Lane.) 


Tue workmanlike skill and cleverness with 
which this story is put together, its smart 
and epigrammatic dialogue, and more than 
one excellent character outline, combine to 
increase the regret, which grows in reading 
it, that so much ability should have been 
bestowed upon such poor material. Thin, 
stagey, and well-worn are the devices and 
developments which attend the sprightly 
conversations in which Mr. Passingham, 
the successful politician, undertakes to help 
his cousin, Lady Dewhurst, in preventing 
the marriage of her eldest son with an 
unknown girl, presumably an adventuress 
of low connexions. That a man of his 
character and position should, at any age, 
have seduced and deserted anybody, least 
of all such a woman as the mother of Zélie 
proves herself to be—proud, distinguished, 
and admirable—is an absurdity of a feeble 
order. The story proceeds, however, on 
this assumption, and gives rise to others 
of the like old-fashioned conventionality. 
Nothing in character with the legitimate 
drama is, in fact, omitted, even to the 
threatened death from a broken heart, of the 
virtuous and innocent young heroine. The 
incongruity between the modern and humor- 
ous manner of the story and its early-in- 
the-century plot appears to strike the 
author at times; but even Mr. Passingham’s 
apologies cannot efface facts. He is, how- 
ever, a real personality, only second in 
lifelike presentment to Lord Dewhurst’s 
mother, whose maternal affection knows no 
scruples or hesitations. One must hope for 
better stuff and equally good style from this 
writer on a future occasion. 





The Gods Saw Otherwise. By F. H. Mell. 
(White & Co.) 

Tus book is mainly composed of morbidly 
realistic and disagreeable studies of lunacy. 
The first portion of it is devoted to descrip- 
tions of asylum experiences and the out- 
breaks of homicidal violence of an afflicted 
elderly gentleman, who ends by murdering 
the doctor in charge. He tries before his 
death to benefit the doctor’s daughter by 
planning a future marriage between her 
and his son, whose inherited malady offers 
fresh food for repulsive and gloomy scenes. 








The book is worth reading, and contains 


were withheld. We seem to have read 


The gods fortunately saw otherwise, and so 
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did Miss Muriel Granton and a young man 
whose chief recommendation to the reader 
lies in the fact that he is not a lunatic. 
There is little in the way of literary style 
or refinement to compensate for the repulsive 
features of this uninviting tale. 





Anna Marsden’s Experiment. By Ellen 
Williams. (Greening & Co.) 
Tuts crudely improbable and morbid little 
tale is obviously the work of a most inex- 
perienced writer. Her heroine, a plain 
and unattractive girl, is enabled, by dis- 
guising herself in male garments, to become 
the admired friend of her unsuspecting 
former associates, and to solace her un- 
requited love by living as a bachelor com- 
panion with the object of it. Comment is 
obviously superfluous. Nevertheless, the 
writer may produce a readable book at 
some future time. 
Le Journal de Marguerite Plantin. Par Jean 
Bertheroy. (Paris, Colin & Cie.) 

WE can strongly recommend the new volume 
of the collection ‘‘pour les jeunes filles,’’ 
composed of a pretended diary of the 
daughter of one of the great printers of 
Antwerp from the beginning of 1564 up to 
the cruelties of the Duke of Alva, and 
briefly completed up to 1594 in a few pages 
at the end. It can hardly be looked upon 
as strictly a novel, though a love story, 
ending in happy marriage, runs through its 
historical pages. 











AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The Underground Railroad from Slavery to 
Freedom (Macmillan & Co.) is the taking title 
of a book which Prof. Siebert, of Ohio, has 
written, and Prof. Hart, of Harvard, has edited. 
Several works have been published on the same 
subject, and the writer of this one might have 
taken for granted that the more important facts 
were common property. But he repeats what 
every one may know or might learn if he please, 
and he adds but little that is both new and 
informing. Some of the men who laboured to 
aid fugitive slaves were made of the stuff which 
is reserved for martyrs. The Rev. Calvin Fair- 
bank was one. He was of English stock. It is 
said on p. 159 that he spent seventeen years 
and four months of his life in prison for abduct- 
ing slaves. During one term of imprisonment 
‘*he received at the hands of prison officials 
thirty-five thousand stripes.” We quote the 
figures; but we think they must be exaggerated. 
If the stripes were laid on heavily, as we 
may fairly assume, surely they must have 
been too many fcr him to bear and survive. 
Washington was a slave-holder, and one of his 
slaves escaped to New Hampshire. In view of 
the public sentiment in that state, Washington 
sensibly refrained from exercising his legal rights. 
The resentment of Southern slave- holders against 
the Northern States which resisted the sur- 
render of fugitives led to the kidnapping of free 
negroes in the North. The sad business should 
be forgotten now, as that connected with the 
slave trade has been. While the struggle lasted 
in the United States between slave-holders 
and abolitionists, it is possible that, for every 
slave who passed into Canada and freedom 
by the Underground Railway, increased cruelty 
was exercised upon those who remained in the 
South. Happily, slavery no longer burdens 
and embitters life in the United States. 

The True History of the Missouri Compromise 
and its Repeal (Gay & Bird) is told by Mrs. 
Archibald Dixon at very great length, and with 
an enthusiasm more creditable to her heart than 





to her historical capacity. She writes with a 


twofold purpose. The one is to vindicate the 
attitude of the South against the North; the 
other is to render justice to her husband, a 
senator from Kentucky, whose second wife she 
became in October, 1853, as we observe after 
reading 432 pages of her book, and who, as we 
learn from the preface, died in 1876. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with her loss by 
fire in 1893 of her ‘‘ partially completed manu- 
script,” and not admire her pluck, despite ill 
health, in rewriting the whole and thereby 
fulfilling her heart’s desire. But the kindly 
feeling with which we regard Mrs. Dixon per- 
sonally cannot be extended to the subject of her 
book or to her manner of writing. All she has 
to tell is familiar in its general outlines, and all 
the pleas she puts forth need not have filled 
one hundred out of the six hundred large octavo 
pages in this volume. The Congressional Globe, 
in which the speeches delivered in Congress are 
printed, is accessible to any student of American 
history, and a reference to it as the authority for 
any statement is suflicient. Yet long extracts 
from it fill much space in this work, and weary 
the most conscientious reader. What shocks 
Mrs. Dixon beyond measure is the charge 
made against her husband that he acted 
on a memorable occasion at the instigation of 
Mr. Seward. She has refuted the charge ; but 
the question at issue has not the importance 
now that Mrs. Dixon supposes. That Congress 
should enact the Missouri Compromise, as it is 
styled, in 1820 and repeal the Act in 1854, has 
some historical interest ; but the contention of 
Mrs. Dixon that the great Civil War would 
never have occurred if Congress had always 
abstained from intervening in the affairs of a 
territory is wholly indefensible. Educated, 
apparently, where slavery was the domestic 
institution, she is wholly incapable of judging 
it from the point of view of its opponents. 
Brougham’s phrase, that man cannot have pro- 
perty in man, would probably be met by her 
with the reply, ‘‘ Why not, if he had to be bought 
and paid for?” All through her book the opinion 
runs that, as slaves are chattels, they should be 
legislated for and treated as any other form of 
property, whether that ve cattle or houses. The 
case of the Southern slave-owners was doubtless 
a hard one. Many of their Northern critics were 
not a whit better morally than they; yet the 
sentiment of the world was adverse to slavery, 
and no legislation by Congress could have averted 
the ‘‘irrepressible conflict” which Seward pre- 
dicted and lived to see, except, perhaps, a full 
monetary compensation to the slave-holders as 
the price of freeing their negroes, and this the 
abolitionists of the North would not sanction. 
Mrs. Dixon writes very well now and then, 
thoughsometimes she overdoesher epithets. Her 
hatred of England is so intense that she makes 
many unfounded assertions, one of them being 
that ‘‘ George III. derived a handsome revenue 
from the products of slave labour,” and upheld 
slavery to keep the colonies in subjection. She 
repeats the absurdity of an adventurer named 
John Henry having been commissioned by the 
British Government to detach New England 
from the Union. Shesays that George Thomson, 
‘*the English abolition lecturer,” had been 
‘*expelled from England for his crimes,” which 
is simply untrue. She might have called him 
an incendiary because he came to inculcate the 
moral law in a country peopled by whites, while 
he would have been styled a missionary if he 
had done so where the people are both heathens 
and dark-skinned. Mrs. Dixon charges England 
with ‘‘ secretly” backing up the abolition party 
in America. Never was anything more above 
board than the action of any Englishman in 
Opposition to slavery. No one was a more 
energetic American friend of the slave than John 
Quincy Adams, who, after being President of 
the United States, entered the lower House 
of Congress as a representative. Mrs. Dixon 


writes of him in this hysterical vein :— 





“Able, vindictive, vituperative, exasperating to 

the last degree ; sharp, acrid, quick, shrewd, arro. 
gant, insulting ; pertinacious, selfish, jealous, and 
ambitious, without even the excuse of an honest 
fanaticism, he seems to have been the victim of his 
own pestilent hate.” 
If any answer had to be made to the general 
statements in Mrs. Dixon’s book, it could be 
compressed into these few words: “The Missouri 
Compromise has been repealed, the slaves have 
become freemen and voters, and the United 
States have increased in wealth and power.” 


History of the Know Nothing Party in Mary. 
land (Johns Hopkins Press) is a title which may 
puzzle some persons. ‘‘ Where are the snows 
of yester year?” is the hackneyed translation of 
Villon’s famous line, and a like form of words 
might be used with regard to political parties 
in the United States which have lived and died 
within the memory of men who are not yet very 
old. The Know Nothing Party had a longer 
life than many others, and exerted a greater in- 
fluence. Mr. Laurence Frederick Schmeckebier, 
who is ‘‘Fellow in History at Johns Hopkins 
University,” has related in this volume how 
that party became powerful in Maryland, and 
how it followed into the land of oblivion 
other parties which have had their day. It 
was a secret party at the outset, being a 
kind of bastard Freemasonry. A citizen of the 
state of New York drew up, in 1849, its scheme 
and objects ; it first began operations in 1852, 
and made its influence felt at elections in 1854, 
The object of the founder and the aims of the 
members may be represented, not inaccurately, 
as ‘‘ America for the Americans.” Opposition 
to the Roman Catholic Church was a fundamental 
principle, coupled with an opposition scarcely 
less keen to the acquisition of political power 
by foreigners who desired to become, or had 
been made, citizens. The watchword was these 
words used by Washington: ‘‘ Put none but 
Americans on guard to-night.” The progress of 
the new party was as rapid-and startling as that 
of the Anti-Masonic one; but its end came in 
1860. While it existed, its influence was great 
in Maryland, and its members exercised, for a 
time, supreme authority in Baltimore. Some 
of the members profited financially ; the genuine 
enthusiasts gained nothing. The story is not 
edifying ; but it is well told in this volume, and 
no student of the evolution of American politics 
should omit to read what Mr. Schmeckebier has 
written about the Know Nothing Party. 








SHORT STORIES. 


From the Broad Acres (Grant Richards) is the 
title bestowed by Mr. J. S. Fletcher upon a collec- 
tion ofstoriesof rural lifein Yorkshire. Yorkshire 
is a county which (to speak in its own language) 
always ‘‘ keeps itself to itself,” and has a con- 
tempt, tempered with pity, for all ‘‘ foreigners,” 
ie., all born and bred beyond its own limits. 
Many of Mr. Fletcher’s stories show this, and 
are well told and characteristic ; but the dialect 
has mercifully been much softened, for few born 
south of the Humber would have understood 
it had it been exactly rendered. Even in 
Yorkshire, Board Schools and railways and 
increased intercourse with the rest of the 
world have banished many words and customs 
that were highly picturesque. There is still, 
however, much faith in the power of witchcraft 
and wise men, and hatred for labour-saving 
implements of husbandry. Mr. Fletcher writes 
a reaping-machine story, the scene of which is 
laid at Thorburn Wyke, for which, perhaps, 
read Hayburn Wyke. Some will be puzzled to 
know what a ‘‘ wick fire” is. In many parts 
of the north of England the coarse grass which 
runs wild in ploughed fields, and can only be 
killed by being burnt, is called ‘‘ quickens ” or 
‘‘whickens,” and either name reminds us of 
‘*the quick and the dead.” This grass 18 
called ‘*whick” or ‘‘quick” because it is s0 
much alive. 
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With one exception there are some tolerable 

narratives collected in the volume entitled Three 
Bachelor Women, and other Stories, by E. Cosby 
Sonnenschein & Co.). There are nearly a 
sa in all, and the only features they have in 
common lie in smartly written dialogue and 
keen observation of woman’s character. The 
exception referred to above is a story entitled 
‘A Pair of Yellow Eyes,’ which seems below 
the level of the rest in every respect. The best 
contribution in the volume is a parody on ‘The 
Yellow Aster,’ which shows some sense of 
humour, and is ingeniously expressed. The 
yolume is small in compass, and takes a very 
short time to read. It belongs to that large 
and increasing class of fiction that may be said 
to be written by women and for women. 

There is an odd play of light and shade in the 
Chronicles of Teddy’s Village, by Mrs. Murray 
Hickson (Ward, Lock & Oo.). Her village 
chronicles are not all of equal interest, though 
they show a good level of literary work and 
care. The alternations of sorrow and happiness 
come curiously to the writer’s pen, and in an 
artistic sense she is more successful with the 
bright than the gloomy side of life. Her best 
contribution is a clever scene entitled ‘A Moon- 
light Sonata,’ which is well worthy of a better 
setting than it receives. The volume consists 
of about a dozen stories, reprinted from a variety 
of publications, among them the once famous 
Yellow Book. The title of this collection is due 
to a prior publication, called ‘Concerning Teddy,’ 
which attracted some attention not long ago. 
There are one or two mistakes in grammar 
which might have been easily avoided. The 
book is illustrated, but not very successfully, 
if we may judge by the reproductions of the 
artist’s drawings. 

There are two short novels included in the 
volume entitled Mrs. Jim Barker and Frosts of 
June, by V. Fetherstonhaugh (Chapman & Hall), 
and they are both remarkably good stories. 
The writer shows a thorough acquaintance with 
English county society and with Anglo-Canadian 
life, and the latter element imparts an agreeable 
and picturesque variety to the two tales. Both 
are refreshing and bright narratives, with plenty 
of humour and a genuine capacity for narration, 
free from the mechanical character of more 
professional compositions. It is the first time 
we have seen work from this hand, and we can 
only say it shows much promise. The first story 
leaves some doubt in the reader’s mind whether 
the author is a man or a lady; but the second 
is fairly conclusive in favour of the latter sup- 
position. Perhaps the expression ‘‘she looked 
quite improbably beautiful ” will be thought by 
some to be a distinctly feminine form of words, 
paralleled only by the late Prof. Sylvester’s 
“feminine pluperfect transcendental super- 
lative.” V. Fetherstonhaugh’s composition is, 

however, rarely marked by this manner of 
speech. It is pleasant to see ‘‘ Benedick” cor- 
rectly given, instead of the erroneous and more 
frequent ‘‘ Benedict,” for a lover. 

The Captain of the Locusts. By Miss A. Werner. 
(Fisher Unwin).—Excellent indeed is the inten- 
tion of “ The Over-Seas Library ” in ‘‘ proposing 
to print literature from any quarter that deals 
with the actual life of the English outside 
England,” and in aiming at ‘‘getting the 
atmosphere and outlook of the new peoples 
recorded.” Everybody must wish it success. 
There are difficulties, no doubt, in the way as 
yet, for writers of first-rate gifts and abilities 
do not grow on every tree at the ‘‘ Ends of 
the Empire.” The present volume contains a 
number of sufficiently vivid anecdotal sketches 
of the life and struggles of English missionaries 
and other settlers in South Africa to arrive at 
any real understanding of its mysterious native 
inhabitants. Unfortunately the author is as yet 
evidently inexperienced as to the nature and 
requirements of story construction. The anec- 
dotes interwoven with her studies are seldom 
many real sense stories, since they too often lack 


continuity, and have a habit of stopping short 
before the end. There are very few which form 
a self-contained whole. The best and most 
finished in all respects is ‘The Leper at the 
Mission.’ The others are, as a rule, but broken 
fragments, which would have gained immensely 
had they been rounded off into wholes; but 
the local colour is interesting and vivid in all. 

Frivolities. By Richard Marsh. (Bowden.) 
—These ‘‘ Frivolities, especially addressed to 
those who are tired of being serious,” will 
hardly recuperate them. Out of the twelve 
stories here printed there are only two which 
seem to us rather funny—the one about the 
greengrocer’s assistant and his experiment with 
the hats, which recalls a story current about a 
distinguished poet’s escapade in a club, and the 
last story, about the young swell’s ride on the 
top of an omnibus. The other stories are rather 
forced in their humour, and remind one of a 
bad comedian who is forced to exaggerate to 
extract a laugh from an unwilling audience. 

In The Stolen Story, and other Newspaper 
Stories, by Jesse Lynch Williams (Sampson 
Low & Co.), although a collection of mere 
sketches, the author has been able to give 
plenty of lively information on the ways and 
methods of conducting newspaper work on 
‘*the other side,” the manners and customs of 
reporters and the staff of a ‘‘daily.” The 
fashions and phraseology that obtain in news 
bureaus, the quick trend of the talk and action 
in ‘‘ Park Row, New York City,” are evidently 
done by one who knows. The ins and outs, the 
laws of good form, even the peculiar morality 
that permeates the offices of superior—or should 
we say ‘‘ high-class” ?—organs, are made plain 
in the different stories. A quaint unfamiliarity 
in expressions which are, of course, the common- 
places of the business strikes the ear. But the 
real stuff of human nature is everywhere the 
same, and here there is a good deal of human 
nature. The same legitimate sharp practice, 
the febrile excitement, strange turns and curious 
experiences, and the sense of good-fellowship 
are common to all journalism. If anything, the 
pace is quicker than with us, and the ‘‘per- 
sonal” note at once more pronounced and less 
respectable. A certain local flavour also seems 
more marked. Differencessuchas the way of setting 
to work to hunt up news ‘‘stories,” as they call 
them, and other contrasts, should be interesting 
to newspaper folk. Slang phrases like ‘‘ firing ”’ 
a man, ‘falling down on a story,” ‘‘ flimsy,” 
‘* beats,” ‘* cover,” ‘‘ sticks,” and so forth, soon 
speak for themselves, though they sound un- 
familiar at first. The first and most exciting story 
describes a race for the important ‘‘ beat ” of the 
season between rival papers. The tactics of the 
Earth to secure Day men, and especially the pen 
of the celebrated Billy Woods, the most artistic 
‘*story-teller’’ in New York, are amusing. 
‘The Old Reporter’ is in a different vein. 
There is some pathos in the picture of the clay- 
footed hero of Park Row grown old and down 
on his luck. Several good studies of character 
and brightness in the presentation of the lives 
and interests of pressmen appear to have been 
taken straight from the life. 

An ancient Sunday-school book used to urge 
us to ask ourselves three questions before making 
a remark—‘‘Is it true? Is it necessary? Is it 
kind?” Mr. Alfred Pretor assures us, in the 
preface to Ronald and I (Deighton, Bell & Co.), 
that his stories, or some of them, are true. But 
he nowhere asserts that it was either necessary 
or kind to reprint them from the Cambridge 
Review. Perhaps he is right. 








MILITARY LITERATURE. 
A British Rifle Man: the Journals and Corre- 
spondence of Major George Simmons, Rifle 
rigade, during the Peninswar War and the 
Campaign of Waterloo. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Verner. 








(Black.)—As clearing up historical doubts re- 


garding little details of military history, this 
unpretending book is a useful contribution 
to the story of the Peninsular War. It is 
also valuable as showing the daily life of an 
officer on active service in those days, and the 
ideas, habits, and feelings of the ranks. To the 
civilian likewise it will be interesting on account 
of the exceptional character of the writer. 
Simmons was the eldest of a family of nine sons 
and three daughters, and his father seems to 
have been always in straitened circumstances, 
and, moreover, a singularly incapable man. 
George therefore constituted himself the pro- 
tector and guide of his family, and devoted him- 
self to his self-imposed task. All through his 
letters we find mention of money transmitted to 
his family, and with it an amount of good advice 
which in any one else would have been priggish 
and offensive. George Simmons, however, prac- 
tised what he preached, and out of his meagre 
pay as subaltern sent home not only presents, 
but sums of 20/. or so ata time to relieve the 
necessities of his family. He was not, however, 
a prig really, and his composite disposition will 
be realized by those who peruse the book before 
us. For five years after his landing on the 
Tagus he was constantly employed in marching, 
fighting, and recovering from wounds as well as 
sickness, and it was never his fault if he was 
not among the foremost of his famous corps. 
Incidentally we learn a good deal about the 
Light Division, and also about the intrepid, 
but stern and ill-tempered general who com- 
manded it. Of Craufurd the writer was not 
much enamoured, except as regarded his fight- 
ing qualities, and he mentions several facts 
which throw an unpleasant light on his character. 
Here is a sample :— 


“ Passed the frontier between Spain and Portugal. 
General Craufurd put the provost-marshal under 
arrest and ordered him to be marched a prisoner 
with the provost guard. It was my duty on this 
occasion to be put in charge of this guard. I had 
several delinquents also in charge. I was ordered 
to pick up all stragglers and to take care that no 
baggage was left by me upon the road. The only 
baggage I found was the General’s light cart filled 
with wine and eatables. I tried every means to 
make the mules draw this load, but without effect. 
A soldier of my party volunteered to mount the 
first mule, and with the slings of the rifles we laid 
on handsomely on both sides of the stubborn 
animals. We at last started them, but they set 
off with the greatest fury, away went my rifle- 
man, and luckily he was not hurt. The road 
happened to be very steep, so that the animals could 
not avuid increasing their pace every moment. 
The cart was dashed to pieces, and the mules were 
also sadly injured. We passed a curious town 
situated on a very high rocky hill, called Marvio. 
It is the Portuguese barrier, and lies opposite 
Valencia de Alcantara. On entering Castello de 
Vide I proceeded first to lodge the prisoners in a 
secure place, and then to inform the General how 
well I had endeavoured to perform his orders. 
He had a party at dinner, and was expecting his 
light cart every moment with its contents in the 
best possible order. When I related the sad cata- 
strophe he became nearly furious, and directed me 
to march up the prisoners to their respective regi- 
ments, to obtain drummers, and in the front of each 
regiment to flog the culprits—in fact, to become a 
provost-marshal for the occasion. I was highly 
indignant at such usage for having exerted myself 
zealously to serve him. I went with my party to 
Colonel Beckwith, and made him acquainted with 
the instructions I had received from the General. 
He admonished the stragglers for having left the 
line of march, and told them to go and join their 
regiments and not transgress again. He took the 
responsibility off my shoulders, and I went to my 
corps. I beard no more of this business, but thig 
General Officer never forgave me.” 


In proof of this assertion he says that at the 
action on the Coa—in which, as is now admitted, 
Craufurd exhibited more gallantry than skill— 
when he (Simmons), severely wounded, was 
being carried off the field by some of his own men, 
“the General had still in his remembrance the loss 
of his light cart. He told the men this was no 
time to be taking away wounded officers, and 
ordered them back. They observed, ‘This is an 
officer of ours, and we must see him in safety before 





we leave him.’” 
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It may, however, be hoped that Craufurd did 
not indulge in a mean revenge on that occasion, 
and that he gave the order in the spirit which 
induced Sir Colin Campbell at the Alma to for- 
bid men to fall out for the purpose of carrying 
off the wounded. Once more, and for the last 
time, Simmons came into conflict with the fiery 
general. It was on the occasion of the storming 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, where Craufurd was mortally 
wounded. Simmons, having volunteered to bring 
up some scaling ladders, proceeded to the en- 
gineers’ camp, where the ladders were handed 
over to him :— 

“T marched with them to General Craufurd, who 
was with the advance. He attacked me in a most 
ungracious manner. ‘Why did you bring these 
short ladders?’ ‘Because I was ordered by the 
Engineer to do so, General,’ ‘Go back, sir, and 
get others ; Iam astonished at such stupidity.’ Of 
course I went back, but was sadly crestfallen. 
This is what I deserved for over-zeal. I returned 
with the ladders. A Portuguese captain and his 
company were waiting for something to do, so I 
said, ‘Here, my brave fellows, take these ladders,’ 
and handed them over with every necessary in- 
struction for the good of the service. I then 
instantly returned to the company I belonged to, 
which was posted at the head of the column ready 
to proceed.” 

On the other hand, Simmons is never tired of 
expressing his reliance on the Duke of Welling- 
ton—feelings which, he states, were shared by 
the whole army. This assertion was confirmed 
by the reply of the late Sir William Knollys, 
one of the last survivors of the Peninsular 
War, when asked what the army at the time felt 
about the Duke: ‘‘ They had the greatest con- 
fidence in, but no affection for him.” 

In the course of the Peninsular War and at 
Waterloo Simmons was thrice very severely 
wounded ; yet, though highly thought of by 
his superiors, he did not become a captain until 
1828, getting a majority ten years later. What 
a contrast to the good fortune of the officers of 
the present day ! 

The Conduct of War, by Lieut.-General von 
der Goltz, translated by Major G. F. Leverson 
(Kegan Paul), is intended as merely an intro- 
duction to a larger work on the operations of 
war. It is, however, really more than a précis, 
and each chapter may be taken as a guide to 
the soldier who intends to master a particular 
branch of the art of war. If that is the aim 
of the author, he has attained it, for ‘The 
Conduct of War’ is full of suggestive matter 
embodied in a few pregnant sentences, and will 
exercise a corrective influence on the young 
student of a most difficult subject. The open- 
ing chapter contains a much-needed warning 
against trusting too much to theory; the 
author wisely says :— 

“Book-learring is apt to lead us into the error 

of over-estimating both the value of cast-iron 
rules of generalship and the extent of our own 
knowledge.” 
Intended for the military student, this work 
nevertheless contains certain passages which 
may be profitably read by politicians. For 
example :— 

“The best military organization is that which 
renders available all the intellectual and military 
resources of the country in the event of war. A 
state is not justified in trying to defend itself with 
only a portion of its strength, when the existence of 
the whole is at stake.” 

Civilians look upon the weapons of the enemy as 
the chief causes of loss. This is an error; far 
more men are killed or disabled by disease than 
by the bullet, the shell, or the bayonet. In 
support of this assertion is quoted the case of 
the Prussian Guard Corps in the Franco-Prussian 
Warof 1870-1, which during the marches between 
Gravelotte and Sedan lost between 5,000 and 
6,000 men. Yet physically and as regarded 
discipline, Prussian Guards were the pick of 
the German army. Again, during a prolonged 
advance, owing to fatigue, sickness, and the 
necessity of guarding lines of communication, 
added to men killed and wounded in action, an 
army wastes away to an incredible extent. 





Napoleon crossed the Niemen in 1812 
with 442000 men. Three months later 
he reached Moscow with only 95,000. In 
1870 the Germans crossed the frontier with 
372,000 men, yet could only bring, after a six 
weeks’ campaign, 171,000 to Paris. Thus, 
according to Von der Goltz, in a strategically 
offensive campaign a culminating point is at 
length reached when, though the invaders may 
have been uniformly successful, there is no 
guarantee for victory in the future. The ques- 
tion of the length of daylight is most important 
in the tactical attack. Had the battle of 
Gravelotte been fought in December instead of 
August the French would have undoubtedly 
gained a victory. One passage is comforting to 
us, who would in case of an invasion be com- 
pelled to rely largely on the militia and 
volunteers for defence. The author says :— 

“The defence carries with it the specific 

advantage that there is no need for so high a 
standard in the training and steadiness of the 
troops, or in the education of their leaders, 
as in the case of the attack. With troops who 
from their nature would be unable to deliver 
an even fairly energetic attack, it is still perfectly 
possible to conduct quite a tolerable, even a success- 
ful defence. Between the two réles there is a 
great difference, and, if there be free choice, the 
defensive is often a haven of refuge when the 
quality of the troops is poor.” 
We regret that we cannot spare space for 
showing more fully the author’s able views on 
various strategical and tactical subjects, for he 
is always judicial and clear. The translation 
has been well done, and the book is a valuable 
addition to ‘‘ The Wolseley Series.” 

From the house of Calmann Lévy there 
reaches us a serious work of history, La Cam- 
pagne de Minorque, by Raoul de Cisternes. 
This volume, although mainly concerned with 
Byng, and with the fighting at Port Mahon, 
is accompanied by careful notes which deal with 
the whole war between France and England, 
and even with the relations of the two countries 
in America. The book is founded on the papers 
of a Provengal naval officer, and the editor’s 
notes are marked by hatred of our country. 
Prince Bismarck is quoted in the notes as an 
authority upon our policy; but Prince Bismarck 
had an object in his remarks. The book is also 
hostile to Louis XV. 








SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY. 


Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir 
George Douglas, Bart. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
—This is one of the best—is, perhaps, the very 
best—of the ‘‘ County Histories of Scotland ” 
series. Its author 1s both a Borderer and an 
historian ; he knows what he is writing about, 
and how he should write it. Very few local 
Scottish histories that have appeared in the last 
score of years approach this one for thorough 
command of the highest authorities — the 
monastic chronicles, Sir William Fraser’s 
sumptuous Douglas and Buccleuch books, the 
architectural writings of Messrs. Macgibbon and 
Ross, such little local monographs as ‘The 
Siege of Coklaw,’ by Mrs. Oliver, and so on. 
The book's one fault is that, structurally, it 
should have also taken in Berwick, which is far 
more a Border shire than either Selkirk or 
Peebles. An advertisement at the end says 
that Berwick and East Lothian are to form 
a forthcoming volume. There is something 
doubtless to be said for that ; still, it does seem 
absurd to treat here of the abbeys of Melrose, 
Jedburgh, and Kelso, but not of Dryburgh; to 
describe James II.’s death at the siege of Rox- 
burgh, but omit the tragedy of Lauder Bridge. 
Thus, and thus only, has Sir George Douglas 
failed to produce a complete and perfect Scottish 
Border history ; at the same time he has mini- 
mized his failure by poaching freely on his 
colleague’s territory, e.g., as to Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, the sack of Berwick, and Leslie’s Cove- 
nanting encampment on Duns Law. Border 
history is largely a succession of incessant raids 





from the one kingdom into the other, and fe. 
cords of those raids are apt to become mono. 
tonous, like reports of the rounds in a prize: 


fight. One raid alone has a deathless interest, 
that of August, 1388, which resulted in the 
night fray of Otterburn. With Froissart to 
follow here, Sir George tells his story well, ag 
a Douglas should tell it ; and capital, too, is his 
rescue of Kinmont Willie.' But for a specimen 
of his style we will rather select the less-known 
episode of the recapture of Fernihirst, the 
stronghold just above Jedburgh :— 


‘The castle in 1548 had been held for some three 

or four months by from sixty to eighty Englishmen 
under a commander of singularly cruel and lag. 
civious character. As the French captains, with 
some 200 harquebusiers, advanced to the assault, 
they were met by about five-and-twenty of the 
garrison, who had taken up. a strong position to 
defend the approach to the castle. These were, 
however, driven back, first into the wood and then 
into the base-court of the fortress, ten of them 
falling dead or badly wounded: by the way, almost 
all of them from blows delivered at close quarters, 
The French were unprovided with ladders, but 
with the aid of poles they succeeded in sur- 
mounting the enclosure wall, driving the Eng- 
lish to seek refuge in the keep, which wag 
then surrounded, so that ‘none of those within 
durst show his nose.’. Protecting themselves by 
means of ‘tables’ from missiles thrown from 
above, the assailants then proceeded to undermine 
the tower. When they had effected an opening, 
the garrison began to think that it was time to treat. 
The captain accordingly emerged through the 
aperture, and proposed to surrender on condition 
that his own life and those of his men were spared. 
Being answered briefly that ‘slaves have no power 
to treat with their masters,’ he returned within the 
tower. A ig of Borderers now arrived upon 
the scene, and, having dismounted and turned 
loose their horses, forced their way into the base- 
court. This served to increase the trepidation of 
the garrison, who knew that they had every reason 
to fear the Borderers’ vengeance, so that the captain, 
quickly reappearing at the breach, was now for 
yielding himself unconditionally to two of the 
French officers. Buta Borderer, who happened to 
be present, and who recognized in the Englishman 
the ravisher of his wife and daughters, with one 
sword-blow severed the villain’s neck, sending his 
head: flying to a distance of four yards from the 
body. The act was greeted with acclamation by the 
Scots, who, after bathing their hands in the bl 
‘ with as much joy as if they had carried the City 0 
London by assault,’ bore off the head and set it on 
a stone cross at the parting of three roads, that all 
who passed might look upon it. De Beaugué adds 
some ghastly details of their treatment of the 
prisoners—telling us ~~ would indulge in trials of 
skill in dismembering them, and. when their o 
supply of captives was exhausted, would purch 
those of the French: expressly to’ torture them} 
parting even with their arms for.this purpose. The 
author himself recalls giving a prisoner in exchapge 
for a horse. The purchasers bound the hapless 
wretch hand and foot {in the original, “lierent les 
pieds, les mains, & la teste ensemble ”], and_ having 
dragged him to an open field, rode over him with 
lancesat rest until he was dead, after which they cut 
up his body, and, distributing the pieces, bore them 
aloft in triumph on the points of their spears.” 
No chapter is better than that on the two 
Jacobite rebellions, to the second of which 
Peebles contributed ‘‘Mr. Evidence Murray,” 
and Roxburgh Col. Henry Kerr of Graden. 
He, the prince’s gallant aide-de-camp, was cap- 
tured after Culloden by the Hessians, and was 
tried and sentenced at Westminster, but got 
off through his kinsman the Duke of Rox; 
burghe. That is a pretty story, the closing of 
the great gate of Traquair ‘‘ till the king should 
enjoy his own again”; but the earl, in all 
likelihood, was in London during the whole of 
the ’45, though his countess and daughter were 
in Edinburgh. Sir George Douglas, like every 
one else, regards the march to Preston in 1715 
as having been undertaken merely in the ‘hope 
of raising the Catholic gentry of the north of 
England. But Lord Charles Murray, the Duke 
of Athole’s third son, in an undated letter to 
his brother James, writes :— 

“If we can but reach London before Carpenter 
comes up, whom [sic] we know now is at our heels, 
and who is anxious to get a smack at us, we will be 
all right, and shall await for Lord Mar somewhere 
about Derby.” 
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The bibliography, filling forty pages, is admir- 
able, its only grave omissions Prof, F. J. 
Child’s ‘English and Scottish Ballads’ and Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray’s ‘Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland.’ Mr. Buchan’s ‘John 
Burnet of Barns’ might have found a place 
among Peeblesshire fiction; and we miss the 
names of Thomas Davidson, the ‘‘ Scottish pro- 
bationer,” and Alison Dunlop. 

Picturesque Edinburgh, by Katharine F. 
Lockie (Edinburgh, Lockie), is not at all a bad 
little book for visitors to the northern capital 
to take away with them. In future editions, 
with stringently careful revision, it should be a 
great deal better. It is absurd under Holyrood 
to mention the awful De Witt ‘‘ portraits,” but 
not the magnificent Stuart diptych at the end 
of the picture gallery. Muschat’s Cairn does 
not mark the scene of a murder; it was 
removed to its present site to save George IV. 
from wetting his feet. The Catholic cathedral 
has not a ‘‘ remonstrance ” nor a ‘‘ceborium ”’; 
and there is no church of St. Columbus. Inigo 
Jones was not the architect of Heriot’s Hospital. 
These and other slips could be easily mended, 
and Miss Lockie might perhaps a trifle moderate 
her tone of universal admiration. Not all the 
modern buildings of Edinburgh are beautiful ; 
some, indeed, are intolerable eyesores. The 
book is profusely illustrated, in a manner per- 
haps suggested by the German ‘ Union- 
Fiihrers.’ Many of its 500 illustrations are 
very good, but some are extraordinarily bad-- 
the worst the portrait of Robert Fergusson. 
The thirty-seven reproductions of John 
Ewbank’s views of Edinburgh (1825) are of 
great interest ; and the pictures of Allan Ram- 
say’s shop, the Parliament House, Swanston, 
a curling match, and Peebles are also excel- 
lent. 

Birkhitl: a Reminiscence, by a Liverpool 
Merchant (Selkirk, Lewis), is a rather unneces- 
sary little book, describing a stay near the head 
of St. Mary’s Loch. There is little or nothing 
in it that is not to be found in Mr. W. Angus’s 
‘Ettrick and Yarrow,’ by the same publisher. 
Of the nine illustrations by Mr. Isaac Cooke, 
the best is ‘Gameshope.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE many admirers of ‘Elizabeth and her 
German Garden’ will welcome The Solitary 
Summer (Macmillan & Co.), a charming chro- 
nicle of the charming Elizabeth’s latest freak. 
“‘T want to be alone,” says the fair gardener, 
“*for a whole summer, and get to the very dregs of 
life. I want to be as idle as I can, so that my soul 
may have.time to grow. Nobody shall be invited 
to stay with me, and if any one calls they will be 
told that I am out, or away, or sick. I shall spend 
the months in the garden, and on the plain, and in 
the forests. I shall watch the things that happen 
in my garden, and see where I have made mis- 
takes. On wet days I will go into the thickest 
parts of the forests, where the pine needles are ever- 
lastingly dry, and when the sun shines I’ll lie on 
the heath and see how the broom flares against the 
clouds. I shall be perpetually happy, because 
there will be no one to worry me. Out there on 
the plain there is silence, and where there is silence 
I have discovered there is peace.’ ‘Mind you do 
not get your feet damp,’ said the Man of Wrath, 
removing his cigar.” 

The Man of Wrath, silent, sensible, and kindly, 
indulges every whim of his wayward and fasci- 
nating spouse. ‘‘It is always best,” he says, 
“to allow a woman to do as she likes if you 
can, and it saves a good deal of bother. To 
have what she desired is generally an effective 
punishment.” So Elizabeth has her ‘‘solitary 
summer,” and tells us all about it. She lives 
with her flowers and her books, and her babies 
frolic around her; the village folk, stubborn 
in their ignorance and their dark ways, distress 
her ; the turmoil of the Hinquartierung breaks 
in upon her, yet she possesses her soul in 
peace. She is a schdne Seele, this Elizabeth of 
the garden; it is a real pleasure to know her, 


and we hope that the acquaintance will not 
drop. 

WE cannot feel sure that Lady Louisa Stuart: 
Selections from her Manuscripts, edited by the 
Hon. James A. Home (Edinburgh, Douglas), 
was quite worth publishing. The youngest 
daughter of George III.’s Premier, Lord Bute, 
Lady Louisa (1757-1851) was a valued corre- 
spondent of Sir Walter Scott’s; his ‘ Familiar 
Letters ’ contain fifteen letters to her from him, 
and sixteen answers by her. Here we get four 
unpublished letters by Scott and nine of Lady 
Louisa’s, besides three to Mrs. Lockhart and 
two to Lady Montagu. The fresh batch has 
naturally not all the charm of its predecessors, 
but there is one delightful passage which might 
well be added to the notes on ‘ Waverley ’ :— 

“ My choice friend was a certain Alaster Stuart of 

Invernahyle, a leader of no ignoble portion of your 
ladyship’s royal clan of the Stuarts, namely, of 
Appin, which he led on many a bloody day. I shall 
never forget one of his answers to me. I was, I 
suppose, about ten years old, and, seated on his knee, 
listened to his warlike exploits, of which he was no 
loath narrator. ‘O Inver’ (this was his familiar 
and pet name in the family), ‘will you tell me if 
you were ever afraid?’ ‘Troth, Gurdie mavour- 
neen ’ (Walter, my darling), said the old man, ‘the 
first time I gaed into action, when I saw the red 
coats rank opposite to us and our people put up 
their bonnets to say a bit prayer, and then scrug 
their bonnets down ower their een and set forward 
like bulls, driving each other on and beginning to 
fire their guns and draw their broadswords, I 
would have given any man a thousand merk to 
insure me I wad not run away.’”’ 
‘John, Duke of Argyll: a Memoir,’ which 
takes up half of the volume, has been twice 
printed already. It tells strangely little about 
Jeanie Deans’s duke, but much about his plain, 
rustic second duchess, and more about their 
four daughters, of whom the youngest, the 
white-cat-like Lady Mary Coke, is known 
through her ‘Letters and Journals’ and Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s excellent essay. The memoir 
is very discursive, but full of bright little bits, 
of which this may stand for a sample :— 

“The Duke told a story admirably, with par- 
ticular energy and terseness, and, conscious of 
excelling, did not dislike to find a willing hearer. 
Alas! three times out of four, no sooner had he 
begun than the Duchess’s shrill pipe struck in : ‘No, 
no; it was not so,’ ‘No, now, my lord, you don’t 
tell that right; let me.’ Upon which, moving 
quietly off, he fell into his usual way of walking up 
and down the room, with his head bent and his 
hands behind him (a habit which was also my 
father’s), till she had hammered and stammered out 
as much of the matter as she could recollect ; then, 
turning round with a placid smile, he would say, 
‘There, ——, Jane has told it you.’” 

Messrs. P. 8S. Kine & Co. publish Our Treat- 
ment of the Poor, by Mr. W. Chance, the new 
portion of which, as contrasted with what is 
more or less a repetition of the author’s 
other books, consists in the main of an attack 
upon old-age pensions. Mr. Chance is an ex- 
tremist in his opposition, going so far in one 
passage as to say, ‘For the Friendly Societies 
can and will undertake the duty when the 
agitation for State aid has subsided.” The 
matter is at present before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and, to judge from the 
paragraphs which have appeared in the Times, 
that Committee will report a scheme which the 
Government will undoubtedly adopt, and there 
is only one dissentient, he being a member for a 
university. Another passage which shows the 
existence of somewhat extreme views in Mr. 
Chance is one in which he states that outdoor 
relief has a tendency to keep up insanitary 
dwellings, in connexion with which he says he 
has previously named the subject; but the 
passage in which he has previously named it is 
one in which he points out that guardians have 
endeavoured to clean insanitary dwellings, under 
the threat of refusing outdoor relief. This is a 
very general practice with guardians. Outdoor 
relief is almost invariably refused on the advice 
of the relieving officers when either the dwellings 





are insanitary or the children in the house are 


kept from school; and the indirect effect of 
such pressure cannot but be good upon this 
point and opposite to that which Mr. Chance 
suggests. 


A LITTLE volume published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. under the title Local Govern- 
ment and State Aid, by Mr. Sydney Chapman, 
deals mainly with the effect on local administra- 
tion of the payment to local authorities of the 
proceeds of certain imperial taxes, and generally 
with what are called subventions, but incident- 
ally touches upon many of the same problems 
as those which are discussed in the pages of 
Mr. Chance. The philosophy of subventions is 
worked out by the author in somewhat aca- 
demic style. In practice their history is far 
from having a truly philosophic base. Many 
of them were granted by Liberal Governments 
to prevent defeat in the House of Commons at 
the hands of the Conservative party assisted by 
agricultural Liberal members, and the others 
were granted by the Conservative party to re- 
deem election pledges. The points which strike 
us in reading Mr. Chapman’s pages are that 
domicile and settlement will give a great deal 
of trouble to Sir Courtenay Ilbert when he 
comes to draft a Bill to carry out what is likely 
to be the perfunctory report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Old-Age Pensions. Mr. Chapman 
says that he is inclined to think that ‘‘for the 
present no extension” of our system of local 
taxation ‘‘ will be found necessary ”’; and he adds 
that it is ‘‘ doubtful whether existing local bodies 
are sufliciently capable to take over larger finan- 
cial responsibilities.” Now it seems certain tha 
Government will propose next year to give to 
local authorities the administration of largely 
increased local funds, assisted by a very large 
subvention from the State, for the purpose of 
creating a system of old-age pensions. It is, 
however, clear from other passages in Mr. 
Chapman’s book that he expects ground values 
to be taxed locally, and he goes so far as to say 
that the time has come for dealing with them, 
and that on the basis of a separate valuation. It 
seems, indeed, probable that the local portion 
of the funds for old-age pensions will be found 
in ground values. 

Mr. Chapman hardly seems aware of the 
extent of the octroi system as the main basis 
of local taxation in many foreign countries. 
Power has, indeed, been given to French 
communes to put an end to octroi, but we 
believe that few have availed themselves of 
this facility. The amount of money raised by 
octroi in continental states is very large. Mr. 
Chapman thinks that octroi differs essentially 
from customs duties ‘‘in being levied alike on 
home and foreign goods.” This is an ambiguous 
sentence. All turns on the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ home and foreign.” Indian goods are, 
perhaps, less ‘‘foreign” when taxed at British 
ports than are the products of Bresse and Péri- 
gord when taxed by Paris. The amount of 
local rates in France, outside Paris, is to Eng- 
lish habit extremely small. A man who in this 
country would pay in rates his fifty or his 
hundred pounds a year pays in France, outside 
Paris, but a few francs. 

It is not generally true to say with Mr. Chap- 
man that by our rating system ‘‘ the increase or 
decrease in the expenditure of local bodies is...... 
kept prominently before each citizen.” This 
statement neglects the existence of vast districts 
in which all the rates are paid by a dwellings 
company or other owner in a single cheque, 
without their amount being brought before the 
local electorate. 


MM. Armanp Corin & Cre. publish Le 
Malaise de la Démocratie, by M. Gaston 
Deschamps, a prolific writer, whose books vary 
a good deal in merit, without, however, at any 
time rising very high or falling very low. The 
volume before us, which is a general grumble 
against the present state of France, is not far 





removed from his average. 
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M. OutenvorFF publishes L’ Affaire La Ron- 
ciére: une Erreur Judiciaire en 1835, by M. 
Stéphane Arnoulin, a true story, to which an 
interest of the moment is added by the blunder 
of the courts in the Dreyfus case. 

Some one or other is always discovering East 
Anglia. The last two at it are Messrs. 
William J. Tate and T. West Carnie, and the 
records of their discoveries are called Hast Coast 
Scenery (Jarrold) and In Quaint East Anglia 
(Greening). Mr. Tate’s book has the advantage 
of some fairish illustrations, which often, how- 
ever, have scant connexion with the text, and 
he is less pretentious than Mr. Carnie. But in 
a chapter on ‘‘ Cambridge and Ely ” he devotes 
three or four pages to a D’Oyly Carte per- 
formance of the ‘ Mikado’; and in a talk with 
an old Essex peasant he makes him say with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Ha! it will hardly bear thinking upon.” 
Also at Aldeburgh he still has ‘* Crabbe’s Cot- 
tage”; we thought it had been submerged 
years and years ago by the sea. Mr. Carnie 
writes of Oulton Broad, but never a word about 
George Borrow ; of Woodbridge, but neither 
about Bernard Barton nor Edward FitzGerald. 
He has found an ‘‘ abbey church ” at Walbers- 
wick ; he credits the silly lie that Charles IT. 
hid in the Ancient House, Ipswich, when fleeing 
from the Parliamentary army ; and he transfers 
the old Gotham Miéihrchen of hedging in the 
cuckoo to a parish near Stowmarket. His book 
at least is wholly valueless. 


We have on our table From Comte to Benjamin 
Kidd, by R. Mackintosh (Macmillan),— Rudyard 
Kipling, by G. F. Monkshood (Greening),— 
Oliver Cromwell, by H. G. Groser (S.S.U.),— 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1896 (Washington, Government Printing Office), 
—The Royal University of Ireland Examination 
Papers, 1898 (Dublin, Ponsonby & Weldrick), 
—The Story of the Mind, by J. M. Baldwin 
(Newnes),—The Tides Simply Explained, by the 
Rev. J. H. S. Moxly (Rivingtons),—The Prin- 
ciples of Book-keeping by Double Entry, by 
J. E. B. M‘Allen (Methuen),—Roman Africa, 
by G. Boissier (Putnam),—Local Variations in 
Wages, by F. W. Lawrence (Longmans),—The 
Volunteer Officer’s Guide to Promotion, by Capt. 
G. d’Arcy-Evans (Gale & Polden),—A Wag- 
nerian’s Midsummer Madness, by D. Irvine 
(Grevel),—The Sword of Allah, by T. R. Threl- 
fall (Ward & Lock),—Cromwell’s Own, by A. 
Paterson (Harper),—The Ballad of Fair Mar- 
garet, and other Poems, by J. S. Waddie (Edin- 
burgh, Waddie),—FRebekah, a Narrative from 
Holy Scripture told in Hexameter Verse, by 
G. W. Butler (Partridge),— For the King, and 
other Poems, by R. C. Rogers (Putnam),—Con- 
ferences on the Holy Spirit, translated from the 
French of M. Landriot, with a preface by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter (Mowbray),—Sunday Readings, by 
B. Waugh (S.P.C.K.),—Methods and Problems 
of Spiritual Healing, by H. W. Dresser (Put- 
nam),—Some English Church Principles, by the 
Rev. W. L. P. Cox (Liverpool, Young),—Saints 
and Heroes of our own Days, by Mrs. T. R. 
Seddon (S.P.C.K.),—The Motherhood of Jesus, 
by the Rev. E. Thomas (S. P. Spaull),—J Pro- 
mise, by F. B. Meyer (S.S.U.),—Ab Inferis, 
Notes on Science and Religion, by M. E. Dowson 
(S.P.C.K.),—and Liévin Liévinette, by Ch. de 
Ricault-d’Héricault (Paris, Gautier). Among 
New Editions we have The Elements of Euclid, 
with Notes by I. Todhunter, revised by S. L. 
Loney (Macmillan),—Money and Bimetallism, 
by H. A. Miller (Putnam),—Cassell’s Guide to 
London (Cassell),—A Pictorial and Descriptive 
Guide to London (Ward & Lock),—Getting 
Ready for the Mission, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Donne (S.P.C.K.),—The Mistress of Brae Farm, 
by R. N. Carey (Macmillan),— Without Faith 
or Fear, by J. E. Muddock (Digby & Long),— 
Our Earth—Night to Twilight, by G. Ferguson 
(Simpkin),—and Elijah the Prophet, and other 
Sacred Poems, by G. W. Moon (Longmans). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Van Dyke’s (H.) The Gospel for a World of Bin, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Fine Art. 
Warburst’s (B. W.) A Colour Dictionary, 8vo. 4/6 
Watts’s (Mrs. G. F.) The Word in the Pattern, a Key to the 
Symbols on the Walls of the Chapel at Compton, 3/6 net. 
Poetry. 
Coleridge’s Poems, a Facsimile Reproduction, 6/ net. 
Gulistan, The, translated in Prose and Verse by Sir E. 
Arnold, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Wordsworth’s (W.) Sonnets, 1/6 net. 
Drama. 
Shakespeare's Othello, 12mo. 1/6 net. 
Strindberg’s (A.) The Father, trans. by N. Erichsen, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Bax’s (E. B.) The Peasants’ War in Germany, 1525-6, 8vo. 6/ 
Roosevelt's (T.) The Rough Riders, 8vo. 9/ : 
Sidney’s (P.) Memoirs of the Sidney Family, cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Vizetelly’s (E. A.) With Zola in England, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Education. 
What is Secondary Education? and otber Short Essays, 
edited by R. P. Scott, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Science. 
Briggs’s (W.) The Preceptors’ Trigonometry, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Bunda’s (J. W. W.) A Handy Book of Fishery Management, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Gerrish’s (F. H.) A Text-Book of Anatomy, 27/ net. 
Hill’s (L.) Manual of Human Physiology, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hutton’s (F. W.) Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New, 
Four Lectures, cr. 8ve. 3/6 net. 
Jackson’s (C. L ) The Lancashire Sea Fisheries, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Thomson’s (St. Clair) The Cerebro-Spinal Fluid, 8vo. 5/ 
General Literature. 
Chapman’s (S. J.) Local Government and State Aid, 2/6 
Cosby’s (E.) Three Bachelor Women, and other Stories, 3/6 
Fiat-Racing Explained, by Analyst, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Hamilton’s (Lord E.) The Perils of Josephine, ex. cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hunt’s (Leigh) The World of Books, and other Essays, 32mo. 
2/6 net. (The Bibelots.) 
Lodge’s (Mrs.) The Mystery of Monkswood, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Parr’s (L.) Dorothy Fox, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Pinkerton’s (T.) Dead Oppressors, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Risley’s (R. V.) Men’s Tragedies, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Roberts’s (M.) A Sea Comedy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Rowlands’s (K. A.) They Laugh that Win, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 
—_— =? The Fair Maid of Perth, Dryburgh Reissue, 
vo. 3/ 
Sienkiewicz’s (H.) In Vain, trans. by J. Curtin, 4/6 net. 
Sterne’s (L.) A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy, 18mo. 1/6 net. (Temple Classics.) 
Stuart’s (A.) Mr. Miggs, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Taunton’s (W. K.) Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Record, 3 parts, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 each ; sets, 6/ 
Thanet’s (O.) The Heart of Toil, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Yolland’s (K.) Sarolta’s Verdict, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


(Temple Classics.) 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Gout (P.): L’Histoire et l’Architecture Fran¢aise au Mont 
Saint-Michel, 7fr. 50. 
Miiller (D. H.): Siidarabische Alterthiimer im kunsthbis- 
torischen Hofmuseum, 25m. 
Drama. 
Normand (J.) : La Douceur de Croire, lfr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Lassalle (F.): Gesamtwerke: Vol. 1, Politische Reden u. 
Schriften, 3m. 
Philoppovich (E. v.): Grundriss der politischen Oekonomie: 
Vol. 2, Volkswirthschaftspolitik, Part 1, 7m. 40. 
History and Biography. 
at (F.): Gottfried Keller, sa Vie et ses Cuvres, 
Tfr. 50. 


Geography and Travel, 

Joanne (P.): Dauphiné, 7fr. 50. 

Oppenheim (M. Frbr. v.): Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen 
Golfe durch den Hauran, die syrische Wiiste u. Meso- 
potamien, 2 vols. 20m. 

Philology. 

Dimitrijevic (M. R.): Studia Hesiodea, 6m. 

Rabe (H.): Joannes Philoponus, De ternitate Mundi 
contra Proclum, 10m, 

Science. 
Auerbach (F.): Kanon der Physik, 11m. 
— (A.): Die dolischen Inseln geologisch beschrieben, 
6m, 
General Literature. 

Cardaillac (X. de): Propos Gascons, 3fr. 50. 

Coste (Cap. E.): Fleurets Rompus, 3fr. 50. 

—s T.): La Littérature Frangaise au XIX. Siecle, 

r. 50. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1899. 


TueE chronicle of this school year has been 
marked by a good many changes, and still more, 
perhaps, by the ‘‘ fear of change,” which ‘* per- 
plexes monarchs” in our days as in those of 
Milton. A veteran among ex-head masters—a 
real power in his day—Dr. Dyne, formerly 
head master of Highgate School, has passed 
away at a patriarchal age. Within the last few 
days we note the death of Mr. Poynder, once 
second master of Charterhouse School. Merchant 
Taylors’ laments the sadly premature death of a 
vigorous and effective assistant master, Mr. S. O. 





Roberts. The Bishopric of Calcutta has called 


—$<— 
Mr. Welldon from the head-mastership of 
Harrow, in which office he is succeeded by Dr. 
Wood, with two ripe sheaves of experience 
gathered at Leamington and Tonbridge. 4} 
who viewed with sympathy the unfortunate 
illness that not long since deprived Rossall of 
Mr. Tancock’s services will have seen with 
pleasure that, with restored health, he has been 
able to succeed Dr. Wood at Tonbridge. Mr, 
Lupton, we understand, vacates the sur-master. 
ship of St. Paul’s School at the close of this term, 
A real student is a rarity in the ranks of the 
profession, and can ill be spared. Mr. Hob. 
house has resigned the headship of Durham 
School. His successor, whoever he may be, 
will inherit, in our opinion, a unique oppor. 
tunity. A great public school in the north of 
England is palpably wanted ; population, eccle. 
siastical sentiment, history—nay, the very nature 
of the case and aspect of the place—plead aloud 
that such a school should be developed at 
Durham. 

By Mr. Laffan’s departure from Cheltenham 
the conclave of head masters—already none too 
strong in active personalities, nor particularly 
well equipped for facing any but the immediate 
future—loses a marked element of force. What- 
ever be the history of Mr. Laffan’s resignation, 
it has for some years been clear that the posi- 
tion of a head master at Cheltenham is more 
difficult than, for the good of the school, it 
should be. His successor, Mr. Waterfield, of 
Rugby, will, we sincerely trust, find there a 
more tranquil atmosphere for the exercise of his 
undoubted capacity and high purpose than some 
of his predecessors have found. 

At the two oldest foundations, Eton and 
Winchester, there is a sound of farewells. At 
the former, we understand that Mr. Daman, 
Mr. Durnford, and Mr. James are in the act 
of resigning the masterships they have long 
held ; among younger men, Mr. Whitcombe 
=. to parochial labours. At Winchester, 

r. Richardson retires after a long and strong 
service of thirty-three years, the last twenty-six 
of which he has been second master. It isa 
grande mortalis evi spatium; yet, strangely 
enough, his three predecessors in office are still 
with us—the Bishop of Southwell, the Provost 
of Eton, and Bishop Awdry of Japan. Win- 
chester has been held, not undeservedly, to be 
about the ‘‘closest borough” among public 
schools ; yet it is due to its past and to its pre- 
sent to record that this important mastership 
has been held during the last half-century by 
three non- Wykehamists, and that Mr. Richard- 
son’s colleague and successor, Mr. M. J. Rendall, 
is an Harrovian. 

But these personal changes are mainly of local 
significance. The wider emotion to which we 
have alluded is the anxiety felt in many quarters 
as to the Secondary Education Bill and the new 
relation which would result from it between the 
Governmentand the publicschools. Head masters 
whom no one would dream of calling reactionary 
or timid—Mr. Phillpotts, of Bedford, for in- 
stance—seem to have taken alarm lest the schools 
‘*should be bartering their freedom without the 
mess of pottage” (see Report of Conference, 
1898, pp. 8, 9). The phrase that public-school 
education will become ‘‘a mere branch of the 
Civil Service” is doing its work, and strengthen- 
ing the hands of those who have so little con- 
fidence in the institutions that they adore 
that they always seem to expect them to die of 
a little fresh air. With this attitude of mind it 
is vain to argue; but to the apprehensions of 
experts like Mr. Phillpotts the most respectful 
consideration is due. We should not for a 
moment deny the possibility that a prag- 
matic Minister of Education, with or with- 
out a consultative committee, might gravely 
harass the public schools, and, breaking 


down much, might egregiously fail to rebuild. 
But the probability of any minister raising 
such a hornets’ nest about his ears, or of his 





avoiding being ‘‘ dropped” by his colleagues if 
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he did, seems to be infinitesimally small. It is 
not easy to see whence the enemies of the public 
schools are to muster in suflicient numbers to 
make such an attempt advantageous from a 
ministerial point of view. It is possible that 
some future day will see a raid upon endowments, 


} yith a view of applying them for the benefit of 


yeal poverty : possible, perhaps, that an inroad of 
the clan of Mr. Bottles may devastate the fair 
felds of classical and literary education. But, 
supposing such passions to arise, does any one 
seriously suppose that they will be curbed or 
thwarted by the mere absence of a Minister of 
Education and of a consultative committee? It 
is as though you should try to stop floods in the 
Thames valley by not having locks on the river. 

We imagine that what is really feared is that a 
creeping officialism of the State type will per- 
meate public-school education till the schools 
that now enjoy a glorious liberty will become 
mere State organizations—successive compart- 
ments of the great wheel. Different tempera- 
ments will view this forecast differently : to us 
it appears something of a nightmare. 

On the other hand, we would urge that the 
public schools have not, and never have had, 
any enemies a quarter so serious as their worse 
selves. Some form of State interference, whether 
by Commission or otherwise, has been uniformly 
necessary to bring the public schools out of 
darkness to daylight. Men still living can 
remember when one of the noblest of our 
foundations was literally half-depleted by reason 
of the barbarism of the conditions under which 
life was lived there. At a much later period 
another foundation was found to be, from the 
sanitary point of view, about on a level with a 
Greek or Spanish prison. All reforms—but 
especially intellectual reforms—have been dog- 
gedly resisted so long as resistance was possible; 
the energy of some individual head masters, 
and the pressure of the State, intermittently 
applied, slowly brought up the older schools to 
the necessity of facing a future as well as dozing 
and dreaming about a past. The reforming 
head masters have had their meed of gratitude ; 
the State has not, but is distrusted still. We 
would not be understood to mean that, short of 
State interference, the old evils would reappear 
in facsimile ; there is little or no danger of that. 
But still, for institutions as for individuals—and 
for public schools more even than for other 
institutions—6 dve£éracros Bios ov BwTds. 
No one really supposes that public-school morals, 
or intellect, or, as a rule, sanitation, are what 
they should be or might be. We simply cannot 
spare the aid which, in some departments at all 
events, the pressure of the State—‘‘the nation 
in its corporate capacity ”"—might afford. That 
the dangers of over-interference by the State— 
in the English sense of the term—are anything 
like so great as those caused by the optimism 
and self-satisfaction of the schools we cannot 
believe. None the less, we see certain dangers 
in the Government’s scheme ; rigid care should 
be taken that the department for secondary 
should be kept clear of that for technical educa- 
tion. 

The case of Grantham School has once more 
brought unpleasantly to the fore the question of 
assistant masters and their tenure. We do not 
attempt to forecast the decision of the Charity 
Commission on the main point ; but the details 
already published in the Athenewm and else- 
where form an instructive commentary, illus- 
trating the decadence of so many of our schools 
in the very places where they are most wanted. 
It never seems to have occurred to the managers 
or the outgoing head master, or his successor, 
that assistant masters have individual rights or 
claims, and cannot properly be treated en bloc, 
or cashiered for not possessing qualifications 
never mentioned at the time of their engage- 
ment. To be dismissed by some one out of 
three uncertain authorities, without cause shown, 
and dispatched in middle life on the road 
‘owards the workhouse, with a honorarium of 





limited amount and of more than doubtful 
legality in your pocket, sounds more like the 
plot of a Savoy opera than an experience of 
to-day ; yet it is the latter, though perhaps it 
may become the former also. We fully recog- 
nize the difficulties that beset all proposals for 
an appeal in such cases—yet consider the fate 
of standing between authorities of this kind on 
the one hand, and a complicated lawsuit on the 
other ! 

On one problem of increasing importance in 
our schools—the retirement of masters—a not- 
able voice has lately raised itself in the columns 
of the Times, and, more recently, in the Journal 
of Education (July)—the voice of Mr. Almond, 
head master of Loretto. He holds in abhorrence 
the schemes for retirement at a fixed age, 
thinking that, in ridding ourselves of “ senile 
incapacity,” we lose also, occasionally, ‘‘the 
volcanic force of genius,” which knows not 
slackness and practically defies old age—at all 
events for a longer time than any cut-and-dried 
scheme of compulsory retirement contemplates 
as possible. The schoolmaster, he holds, should 
be classed with the clergyman, the statesman, 
the literary man ; they are not past work at 
sixty—why should the schoolmaster be con- 
sidered to be so? Fancy ‘retiring ” Arnold at 
sixty !—he would have been in the very flower 
of his judgment, and the ripeness of expansive 
sympathy with the new scientific ideas then 
coming to the fore ! 

With much that Mr. Almond urges it is 
pleasant and easy to agree; we have all seen 
men who were vigorous at sixty-five, and others 
that ‘‘ were fossils at forty”; we feel too, with 
him, that whatever age you fix, you do offer 
a certain permission to the fossils to endure 
unto the appointed term, while you lose the 
exceptional man at the very point of his expe- 
rience and utility. Nevertheless, we are not 
persuaded by Mr. Almond’s plea. In compar- 
ing the schoolmaster to the statesman or cleric, 
he forgets that the former is not working in 
pari materia with the latter, but dealing with 
youth and youth only. That he often retains 
enough reflex of his own youth to do so success- 
fully is true, but he does not retain it unim- 
paired. A statesman has to deal with aged or 
ageing colleagues, or with large public interests 
better comprehended, perhaps, at sixty than at 
thirty ; the clergyman is perhaps more needed 
by the aged than by the young. But for the 
schoolmaster, anni multa recedentes adimunt. 
And with one of Mr. Almond’s arguments we 
fee] no sympathy at all; it amazes us that 
so virile a thinker should bring it forward. 
‘¢ What,” he cries, ‘‘if the retired schoolmaster 
is a layman, is he to do with the rest of his 
life?” If, after forty years or so of being in 
touch with the topics of teaching—science, 
scholarship, literature, art, theology—and with 
the study of human character watched from 
childhood to maturity—if, we say, such a school- 
master is perplexed how to spend his tinal 
holiday, he is strangely resourceless. We admire 
the vigour of Mr. Almond’s letters, but we 
repudiate his strangely faltering dilemma. 








JOHN WARNER. 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, July 15, 1899. 

Wu.1 you allow me to comment briefly on the 
notice of John Warner, Warden of All Souls’, in 
the new volume (lix.) of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’? Onp.399is the statement: 

“A friend to the Reformation, be [Warner] was 
in disgrace during the reign of Mary, and was 
suspended from the Wardenship...... he was restored 
in 1559.” 
That Warden Warner was ‘‘a friend to the 
Reformation” (the Edwardian?) is, as Gutch 
pointed out long ago, pure conjecture ; since in 
the sixteenth century conformity to the order 
of the day was by no means identical with 
friendship for it. If he was ‘‘ in disgrace,” how 
did he come to receive, as the writer of the 
notice admits, fresh ecclesiastical preferment 








under Philip and Mary? That he was ‘‘sus- 
pended from the Wardenship ” is demonstrably 
not the case. Warner ‘‘ resigned spontaneously ” 
—a very different thing—and the deed of resig- 
nation is in the college archives (see Mr. Trice 
Martin’s ‘Catalogue of the Archives of All 
Souls’ College,’ p. 379) ; and the fact might have 
been found stated in Wood’s ‘Colleges and 
Halls,’ ed. Gutch (p. 269), Burrows’s ‘The 
Worthies of All Souls’,’ pp. 75-77, and ‘ The 
Colleges of Oxford,’ ed. A. Clark (p. 216). 
Nor was Warden Warner ‘‘ restored” in 1559, 
unless it be correct to speak, say, of President 
Cleveland’s second term of office as President 
as a ‘‘ restoration.” Two wardens followed on 
Warner’s resignation, and on the death of the 
second, the college having failed to elect, the 
right of election devolved statutorily on the 
Visitor, who appointed Warner to be warden a 
second time. This fact also might have been 
gathered from the authorities cited above ; but 
the writer of the notice in question passes them 
over in silence, and thus omits the most notable 
features of a notable wardenship, for which half 
a dozen lines in the national Pantheon might 
well have been spared. 
C. Grant Rosertson. 








THE LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
Redhill, Surrey, July, 1899. 

Tues first charter constituting the London 
University contained a clause expressly pro- 
hibitive of the erection of a theological faculty, 
and the prohibition has been repeated and 
affirmed in the supplemental charters. 

The absence of the theological faculty has 
thus been throughout peculiar to, and pro- 
minently characteristic of, the University, and 
it constitutes a distinction of which its graduates 
have just reason to be proud that an institution 
which sets the standard for the highest educa- 
tion should thus stand alone in ignoring theo- 
logy, and in holding out to all educational 
establishments, from primary schools upwards, 
a standing tacit exhortation to strive after the 
goal of the secularization of education. There 
can be little doubt that to the exclusion of 
theological animosities and divisions the high 
standard of the degrees is in no small measure 
to be attributed. 

It is an open secret that the Commission now 
engaged in remodelling the University con- 
templates introducing a theological faculty, thus 
abrogating and effacing one of its most honour- 
able and most distinctive traditional features. 
An innovation less warrantable, or one more 
fraught with peril for the University’s future, 
no less than for the cause of pure secular educa- 
tion at large, could not well be imagined. The 
old universities, born in medizeval twilight, 
when theological ideas usurped so much of the 
ground which should have been occupied by the 
pure forms of thought, form a deceptive pre- 
cedent. In them theological tenets are, from 
historical reasons, virtually homogeneous, those 
of the Anglican Church ; but if the doors of 
the remodelled London University should, un- 
happily, be opened to theology, it would become 
the arena of strife among competitive forms of 
theological opinion, in which the ultimate victory 
would remain with that section which, from its 
discipline and cohesion, is the most powerful. 
There is too much reason to apprehend that the 
University would, after a term of internal dis- 
cord, end in becoming virtually a Jesuitical 
institution. Crain J. Grece, LL.D. 








‘THE KING’S QUAIR’ AND ‘THE ROMAUNT OF 
THE ROSE.’ 

I HAVE shown in a recent letter that we are 
fully justified in supposing that the author of 
‘The King’s Quair’ was acquainted not merely 
with ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ but with 
Chaucer’s version of it in particular. 

It was suggested to me years ago by Prof. Seeley 
—half in jest and half in earnest, yet quite 
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in accordance with his marvellous acuteness— 
that Fragment B of ‘ The Romaunt,’ being full 
of Northumbrian peculiarities, ought to have 
been written by King James I. of Scotland! It 
seemed to me too good to be true ; but after 
pondering over it, literally for many years, I 
can see no objection to the supposition, and 
much probability in its favour, particularly now 
that we have sufficient proof that the author of 
‘The King’s Quair’ knew all about Fragment A, 
and was a diligent student of Chaucer, as he 
himself says, and as all the world knows. 

For observe how the case stands. We find 
‘ The King’s Quair’ written not in true North- 
umbrian, but in a singular and quite artificial 
language, not ill adapted for literary purposes, 
admitting (as Northumbrian never does) an 
occasional use of the sonant final -e, together 
with the southern prefix y- to many past par- 
ticiples, and even, as we have seen, a Kentish 
rhyme. Turning to Fragment B of ‘ The 
Romaunt,’ we find precisely the same _phe- 
nomena. Once more we find the occasional (not 
universal) use of the final -e, many North- 
umbrian forms and rhymes, an artificial Jan- 
guage, the southern pretix y- to past participles, 
as in y-do, 1941, y-holpe, 5505; and actually 
the staggering fact that the scribe has uncon- 
sciously preserved some Kentish forms, and 
even a Kentish rhyme! In Fragment B we twice 
find knet, pp., instead of knit, 4700, 4811 ; and 
the following example at 1. 2091 :— 


Thyn hert to me now wol I shette, 
For al my jowellis loke and knette— 


where, by the way, the pl. jowellis is Scottish. 
Whence, we may ask, did he derive the know- 
ledge of the form shette? The answer is, that it 
occurs in Fragment A, 296, whilst the pp. shet 
occurs twice in the same, 529, 1082; not to 
mention that shette (or shet) occurs at least 
twenty-five times in Chaucer, and that we find 
such rhymes as behette, lette, knette, and again 
tercelet, set, knet, in the ‘ Parlement of Foules,’ 
436, 628. 

However startling the supposition may seem 
to be at first, it explains many things. Thus 
the break between Fragments A and B comes 
at 1. 1705, where Fragment A suddenly breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence at the word 
aboute, just as ‘The Squire’s Tale,’ ‘The Legend,’ 
‘The Hous of Fame,’ and ‘The Astrolabe ’ 
likewise all break off in the middle of a sentence, 
a fact unparalleled in English literature. It 
can only be explained on the principle laid 
down by Sam Weller for the writing of valen- 
tines, that there is ‘‘great art” in ‘‘a sudden 
pull-up,” because we then ‘‘vish there wos 
more.” And, alas! we do so, but in vain. 

But note the result. The new hand starts 
a new sentence (the only thing to be done), and 
he rhymes aboute with swote. This rhyme, it 
should be noted, though impossible for Chaucer, 
is permissible in Northumbrian, in which the 
sounds developed by the Old English @ and 6 
were very much alike. 

The author of ‘ The King’s Quair’ never ob- 
served Chaucer’s distinction between words in 
-y and words in -yé; at st. 11 he, of course, 
rhymes sodaynly with I ly, though the latter in 
Chaucer would have been I ly-e. The same rule 
prevails in Fragment B, as I said long since. 
There are many more coincidences, of which I 
will merely mention two, by way of illustration. 
Where Chaucer uses the Anglo-French form 
conveye, to convey, the author of ‘The King’s 
Quair’ twice has convoy, and rhymes it with 
joy, stt. 19, 71; and this explains why convoy 
rhymes with joy in Fragment B, 2915. Again, 
the author of ‘The King’s Quair,’ in stt. 10, 
95, uses recure for recovery; compare recured 
for recovered in Fragment B, 4920, 5124. 

The hypothesis explains with ease yet another 
puzzle. Lines 2185-2200 form an insertion, 
having no French original. They resemble a 
passage in ‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale.’ There 
is no reason why Chaucer should here insert an 
inferior version of a passage from a tale which 





he had not yet written ; but an admirer of his 
may easily have done so. Compare, further, 
my notes to ll. 5123, 5486, 5510. 

I now propose to test the matter in a totally 
different way, without considering Chaucer at 
all. It is remarkable that the author of ‘ The 
King’s Quair’ particularly names, as_ his 
masters, not only Chaucer, but Gower. There 
are not many traces of Gower’s influence, but 
there are a few. He follows Gower’s, not 
Chaucer’s account of Philomene in st. 55 (see 
Gower, ‘C. A.,’ ii. 318). In st. 140 he says 
that he would on no account defame his lady ; 
cf. Gower, ‘C. A.,’i. 177. In st. 53 his lady 
has ‘ta little hound”; so had Gower’s lady, 
‘OC. A.,’ ii. 41. Inst. 97 he says that Venus’s 
‘*chamberere” was named Secrecy. This is 
from Gower, ‘C. A.,’ i. 307, where a nymph is 
condemned as being unworthy to be ‘‘ of love 
a chamberere,” because she could not keep a 
secret. This shows, too, that chamberere is here 
feminine. However, as he himself tells us that 
he had read Gower, there is no doubt about the 
fact. 

But this consideration explains a very 
remarkable and admirable line in Fragment B 
(5004), where the French text—‘‘Que mort 
prochaine li presentent’””—is so vigorously 
rendered by ‘‘That Deth stant armed at hir 
gate.” I explain this as a reminiscence of one 
of the most striking stories in Gower, known 
as ‘The Trump of Death,’ where the king’s 
brother is suddenly reminded that he must 
die by the sounding of the fatal trumpet at 
his door (see ‘C. A.,’ i. 116). Gower’s line is— 

The trompe of deth was at my gate. 

Surely this is evidence that the author of 
Fragment B was a student of Gower as well as 
of Chaucer—a very remarkable result. 

The last question concerns chronology. 
Fragment B was clearly written after Chaucer's 
death, for it continues his work, and before 
1440, which is the latest date for the Glasgow 
MS. Half-way between lies 1420, just the very 
date that (within a few years) will reasonably 
correspond to a possible date when King 
James I. may have written it. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 








SALES. 

Messrs. SotHEsBy, WILKINSON & Honce sold 
on the 10th inst. the library of books and 
MSS. of the late Mr. Mortimer Hunt, of 
Airlie Gardens, Kensington, in which the fol- 
lowing were the most interesting: Alpine 
Journal, 1863-97, 18/. Biblia Sacra, Northern 
French MS. of the Vulgate, Sec. XIV., 261. 
Sketches by Boz, first edition, 3 vols., 1836-7, 
18]. 10s. Sowerby’s English Botany, by 
Boswell, 12 vols., 1877-86, 161. 16s. Sussex 
Archzological Collections, 1847-92, 111. Vol- 
taire, uvres, 70 vols., old French morocco by 
Tessier, Kehl, 1785, 26. 10s. Biblia Sacra, 
Northern French MS. on thin vellum, Sec. 
XIV., 291. Inventories of the Services of Plate 
belonging to the Crown, 1832, 121. 5s. Hore 
B.V.M. ad Usum Ecclesize Gébensis (Geneva), 
MS. on vellum with 56 miniatures, Sec. XV., 
1341. Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1668, 101. Pro- 
pert’s History of Miniature Art, 1887, 131. 5s. 
Jo. Sintram de Herbipolo, Fasciculus Morum, 
MS. written at Oxford about 1410, 2 vols., 
original binding with chains, 18/. Biblia Sacra, 
MS. on vellum, written in Leipzig, 1421, 331. 


Coverdale Bible, 1535 (imperfect), 601. 
Chaucer’s Works, Kelmscott Press edition, 
581. 10s. J. Constable, English Landscapes 


engraved by Lucas, six choice proofs before all 
letters, 27/. The day’s sale realized 1,083). 17s. 


The same auctioneers sold on Tuesday, the 
11th inst., and following days, books and MSS. 
from the libraries of the late Mr. J. P. Muir- 
head (author of the ‘ Lifeand Inventions of Jas. 
Watt’) and others, amongst which occurred 
the following interesting lots: Mémoires de 
l'Institut et de l’Académie Royale des Sciences, 








340 vols., 261. 10s. Description des Arts 

Métiers, 33 vols., 171. 10s. Humboldt et Bop. 
pland, Voyages aux Régions Equinoxiales qy 
Nouveau Continent, 15 vols., 1808-33, og 
Martial and Naval Achievements, 2 vols., 1817, 
131. 5s. Albertus Magnus, Postillatio jy 


Apocalypsim, 1506, in Louis XII. and Anne oj { 


Brittany binding, 56/. J. Smith, Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Works of the Great Masters, 
9 vols., 1829-42, 40/1. Bentley’s Miscellany 
64 vols., 1837-68, 201. Philosophical Trans. 
actions, 1871-97, 311. Departmental Dittj 
first edition, 1886, 15/. Mackail’s Biblis 
Innocentium, Kelmscott Press, 1892, 211. 10;, 
Imitations of Original Drawings by Holbein, 
by Chamberlayne, 1792, 17/. Challenger Re. 
ports, 42 vols., 1884-9, 221. 








‘LETTRES DE CATHERINE DE MEDICIS,’ 


Tue writer of the notice of this work jp 
Athenewm, No. 3742, does not seem to have 
been aware that the letters quoted by him, 
Catherine to the Queen, June 8th, 1578, and 
Anjou to the Queen, January 4th (not 3rd), 
1579, as well as Catherine’s of November, "78, 
are in the Public Record Office ; and most enter. 
taining documents they are. Unfortunately, the 
French editor has not gone to the originals, but 
has been content to use a half-hearted transcrip. 
tion, with the spelling neither untouched nor 
wholly modernized, but corrected, I suppose, 
to some imaginary sixteenth-century standard, 
Thus, to take the last clause quoted from 
Catherine’s letter of June 8th, ’78, what she 
really wrote, as it lies before my eyes now, in 
her amazing scrawl, was :— 

‘Qui me fest uous suplyer que cet jeusques 
asteure ylya eu aucasion qui ont tyre les chauses 
en lomgueur que dornauant yl uous pleyse letout 
habreger et hater.” 

In one case, however, the French. editor has 
made Catherine more racy than she really was, 
This is in the letter of November 9th, ’78, 
where he makes her write to Elizabeth of the 
‘*orand contentement ” it will give her ‘‘ vous 
voir couchés ensemble.” I am sorry to say that 
the original has only ‘‘toudeus,” Catherine's 
fancy way of spelling ‘‘ tous deux.” 

These letters, or rather a bald rendering of 
them-—not, alas! the inimitable originals—vill 
duly appear in the ‘ Calendar of Foreign State 
Papers’ which I am editing ‘‘under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls.” 

ARTHUR JoHN BUTLER, 








THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 
Arter a long, full, and useful life, the 


| patriarch of the Irish Church, Dr. Charles 


Graves, has gone to his rest. He came of 
stock showing all the great qualities of the 
Anglo-Irish. His cousin, Robert Graves, was 
among the most famous of Irish physicians; 
his sons are distinguished in many walks of 
life; he himself was one of those ornaments 
of Trinity College who control divers fields of 
knowledge with equal mastery. His early aca- 
demic honours were crowned with a Fellowship 
in 1836, obtained against a candidate with 
higher marks by reason of the bona spes which 
he inspired. He was next Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and is said to have been the first to 
introduce the elegant methods of French masters 
into the Dublin school, as his various papers In 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
testify. He was also an accomplished classical 
scholar, and the pioneer in making the classical 
school of the college by his enlightened examins- 
tions for Fellowship. As regards Irish arche0- 
logy his natural acuteness was tempered by § 
large comparative knowledge of other antt- 
quities, and of late years, when his failing 
health led him to spend winters in Egypt, 00 
man took a keener or more intelligent interest 
in the discoveries there going on around him. 
He was best known in Dublin as a Senior 
Fellow of his college, holding the Deanery o 
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the Chapel Royal, and showing that combina- 
tion of scholar and courtier which is rare even 
among the versatile Irish. His house in Fitz- 
yilliam Square and his Deanery in Dublin 
(astle were the centre of much brilliant society. 
In those days his summers, in the midst of 


{ his large family and wide circle of friends, were 


spent in the exquisite scenery of Kenmere river, 
which his neighbour Froude made so well known 
to the world. At that time it was confidently 
redicted that he would be Provost of his 
Qollege, ® high office for which his liberal views 
of reform, his unfailing courtesy, and his con- 
sideration for the feelings of younger men 
eminently qualified him. But his friend and 
tron Lord Carlisle offered him the see of 
imerick, and he was thus removed from the 
Irish metropolis to the less congenial atmosphere 
ofan outlying and not literary society. Here 
he administered a difticult diocese through the 
crisis of Disestablishment with perfect tact and 
temper, commanding the respect both of the 
ultra-Protestant party and of his Roman Catholic 
neighbours. In the Synods of his Church he 
was a strange and unique figure, belonging to a 
generation, and breathing a summer air, 
far above the clouds and mists of theological 
controversies. He was, indeed, a beautiful old 
man. His features, always intellectual and 
refined, became more and more ethereal according 
as the troubles, anxieties, and even bereavements 
of life melted into the past. In middle life 
material and domestic cares harassed his 
equanimity and sometimes hardened his coun- 
tenance. But for some years past, those that 
saw him in the Synod, at the Athenzeum, or on 
the Nile, saw a body growing more and more 
shadowy, while the soul was alert and keen as 
ever. His interest in the problems of life and 
science never flagged, his keen judgments of 
men were mellowed with that gentle irony which 
passion and prejudice can no longer warp; his 
benevolence grew broader, his independence 
of this world more and more complete, and so 
he was translated to a higher see. M. 








Literary Ghossip. 
Mr. GrorcE MerepiTH has contributed a 
poem entitled ‘The Night Walk’ to the 
August number of the Cornhill Magazine. 
In the same number Mr. Maurice Maeter- 
linck gives his views on the subject of 
‘Modern Drama’; Lady Broome gives, in 
athird instalment of her ‘ Colonial Memo- 
ties,’ some pictures of life in Trinidad; and 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods describes, in a 
‘Pastel from Spain,’ the carnival at Madrid. 
Mr. David Blattner, as the youngest soldier 
in the Prussian army during the Franco- 
Prussian War, gives his recollections of 
‘The Battles of Mars-la-Tour and Grave- 
lotte’; Mr. E. V. Lucas contributes an essay 
‘Concerning Catalogues’; and Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, in ‘The Sensibility of the Critics,’ 
replies to the strictures passed by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Walkley on his 
paper entitled ‘The Decay of Sensibility’ 
inthe July Cornhill. Among the other con- 
tributions to this number are a story by 
K. and Hesketh Prichard (E. and H. 
Heron), entitled ‘The Evangelist of the 
“Cardemum’’’; ‘His Widows,’ by Miss 
Violet Hunt; ‘The Pastoral Drama on the 
Hizabethan Stage,’ by W. Wilson Greg ; 
Urbanus Sylvan’s ‘Conferences on Books 
and Men,’ which gives salient passages from 








the autobiography of an eighteenth-century 
vine; and a further instalment of Mr. 
Crockett’s serial story ‘Little Anna Mark.’ 


‘Tux August Blackwood will contain, among 
ér contributions, ‘In Chains,’ by Mr. 


Hugh Clifford, whose Malay sketches have 
become a feature of the magazine; ‘ History 
as She ought to be Wrote,’ a criticism by 
Mr. Andrew Lang of the unliterary methods 
of the younger historians ; ‘ Our Obligations 
to Wild Animals,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell; 
‘The Ghost Dance of the French,’ by an 
anonymous writer; ‘The Experiences of a 
Quarantine Officer during the Plague in 
India’ ; ‘The Loss of Moshi,’ an account of 
the doings of the French in the Gold Coast 
hinterland; and a timely article dealing 
with the military aspect of a Boer war, in 
which an attempt is made, from personal 
knowledge of the country and the conditions 
of campaigning in the Transvaal, to forecast 
the results of a possible conflict. A further 
instalment of the new serial story by Zack 
is given. 

Mr. Fraser Rat has prepared an article 
for Temple Bar which continues the story of 
the Sheridan family from unpublished docu- 
ments, the first, on ‘Sheridan’s Sons,’ having 
appeared last March. The present one is 
entitled ‘Sheridan’s Sisters,’ both of whom 
were ladies of marked intellectual capacity, 
and the mothers of noteworthy children. 


Tue sale on Friday and Saturday next, 
with which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge will conclude their season, includes 
a good many unusual and interesting items. 
There is, for instance, a complete set of the 
Kelmscott Press publications—the third 
which has come up this year. There are 
many Kipling “lots,” notably another copy 
of the ‘Schoolboy Lyrics,’ 1888, and a 
series of the United Services College Chronicle, 
1881-94, Mr. Kipling having been co- 
editor of Nos. 4 to 10 inclusive, whilst his 
contributions in this collection are thirty in 
number. There is a copy of the ‘ Madrigals, 
Songs, and Sonnets’ of J. A. Blaikie and 
E. W. Gosse, 1870, which—excepting about 
forty copies—was destroyed by the authors. 
The valuable and important series of auto- 
graph letters of Charles Lamb and Thomas 
Manning addressed to Robert Lloyd include 
many of much literary interest ; and a long 
series of the early editions of R. L. Stevenson 
comprises what is described as the rarest 
of all the first editions of this author, ‘ The 
Study of a Lie,’ 1882, which was suppressed 
before publication, and of which only some 
half dozen copies are believed to have been 
preserved. 


An “Old Rugbeian” writes :— 








‘*T entered Congreve’s house at Rugby in 
1845, and coming from a well-known Dotheboys 
Hall, a very successful swindle in the north of 
England, I was the more impressed by finding 
my new master a courteous, friendly, well- 
mannered man, who treated a boy as his equal 
from their mutual standpoint of gentlemen. He 
was a Radical in those days, which we Tory 
boys, though disapproving, condoned for his 
readiness to take the weaker side against the 
higher powers. Afterwards, when he took up 
the new views, leading to the resignation of his 
Wadham Fellowship and the collapse of his uni- 
versity career, his friends blamed the influence 
of Arnold, who had induced him, against his 
judgment, to take orders; this perhaps accen- 
tuated the sense of being in a false position, 
and may have led him—so it was said—further 
afield from the beaten paths than he would 
otherwise have gone.” 


Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. will publish 
immediately an English edition of the well- 
known ‘ Historical French Grammar’ of the 


late Prof. Arséne Darmesteter, prepared by 
Prof. Alphonse Hartog, under the super- 
vision of Prof. Ernest Muret, of the 
University of Geneva, and Prof. Léopold 
Sudre, of the Collége Stanislas. The work, 
while intended primarily for students, 
appeals also to a wider public, as present- 
ing for the first time a complete picture of 
the French language on a relatively small 
scale. The author’s object was not to give 
an account of old French grammar, but to 
explain the forms and usages of modern 
French by means of their history. 

Tue report of the Royal Holloway 
College indicates that the number of 
students remains pretty nearly stationary. 
Indeed, owing to the interior arrangements 
of the building, it would be difficult to 
accommodate more with comfort. The college 
seems to be doing well, although it has too 
many governors. Miss Penrose makes an 
excellent Principal. The equipment of a 
new botanical laboratory and the enlarge- 
ment of the accommodation in the chemical 
laboratory have proved useful measures. 

Mr. Suaw JeErrrey, assistant master at 
Clifton College, is publishing an adapta- 
tion of Dr. Koschwitz’s well-known book on 
‘The Study of Colloquial and Literary 
French.’ Notes on the present state of 
modern language teaching in places of 
higher education, by Dr. Karl Breul, M. 
Berthon, Prof. Weekley, Miss Stephen, Miss 
Pope, and Miss Beale, are added. 

Mr. A. W. Crawtey-Borvey informs us 
that the ‘ Dene Forest Sketches’ which we 
reviewed some weeks ago are not by him, 
but by his sister, Miss S. M. Crawley- 
Boevey. 


THE upward tendency in the auction value 
of the first edition of ‘ Waverley,’ which has 
been so noticeable of recent years, was again 
shown at Messrs. Hodgson’s sale- rooms 
during last week, when a. copy realized the 
remarkable figure of 109/. Though by no 
means in fine condition, the volumes had 
not had their edges cut down, and the 
great difficulty of securing a copy in this 
state probably accounted to a considerable 
extent for the record price obtained. 


Tue Government of the Duchy of Baden 
has procured a collection of papyri for the 
University Library at Heidelberg, through 
the mediation of Dr. Reinhardt, who is 
now in Bushir. It contains, in addition 
to several hieroglyphic and demotic speci- 
mens, a number of Coptic papyni, and 
about fifty Greek, partly documents of the 
Ptolemaic age and partly literary fragments. 


Mr. D. C. Hearn, the well-known pub- 
lisher of Boston, U.S., has purchased the 
library of children’s books and educational 
works issued by the house of Newbery 
from 1740 to 1800, which was brought to- 
gether by Mr. Charles Welsh when he was 
writing the biography of John Newbery. 
These are the books to which Washington 
Irving referred in his preface to ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall’ when he said :— 

‘* Nor was it without a recurrence of childish 
interest that I first peeped into Mr. Newbery’s 
shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard, that fountain- 
head of literature. Mr. Newbery was the first 
that ever filled my infant mind with the idea of 
a great and good man. He published all the 
picture-books of the day; and, out of his 





abundant love for children, he charged ‘nothing 
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for either paper or print, and only a penny- 
halfpenny for the binding.’” 
At the end of his ‘ Bookseller of the Last 
Century’ Mr. Welsh brought together a 
catalogue of the chief publications of the 
house of Newbery. 

M. Juxes Ricuarp, of the Figaro, is dead ; 
and so is M. G. Devéria, Professor of 
Chinese at the Ecole des Langues Orientales. 


Tue Congress of the Association Littéraire 
et Artistique Internationale has been fixed 
for September 23rd to 30th, at Heidelberg, 
where great festivities are contemplated. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Governors of 
Wellington College, 1898 (1d.); and Edu- 
cation, Scotland, Annual Report of the 
Accountant (6d.). 








SCIENCE 


ew 
THE LITERATURE OF ENGINEERING. 


Marine Boilers: their Construction and 
Working. By L. E. Bertin, Chief Constructor 
of the French Navy. Translated by Leslie S. 
Robertson. (Murray.)—Though several books 
have been written in English on steam boilers, 
this book, which is based on a course of lectures 
delivered by the author to the future engineers 
of the French navy at the Ecole du Génie 
Maritime, possesses the advantage of dealing 
with the subject from the French point of view, 
and especially in the light of the large expe- 
rience gained in recent years by the intro- 
duction of tubulous boilers into all classes of 
vessels in the French navy, from torpedo-boats 
up to the largest cruisers and battleships. Ina 

reface Sir William White, who, as Director of 
Naval Construction, may be regarded as the 
highest English authority on the subject, bears 
testimony to the unique competence of the 
author as an exponent of the latest French 
practice in marine engineering and boiler con- 
struction, and the value of the book to English 
naval architects and marine engineers, as an 
excellent summary of French experiments and 
experience with regard to tubulous boilers, in 
which their French colleagues have taken the 
lead. The book is divided into four parts. The 
first part deals with the laws underlying steam 
navigation, the various types of boilers and 
marine engines, the production and transmis- 
sion of heat, liquid fuel, and the wear and 
incrustation of boilers; the second part relates 
to tubular boilers ; the third part is devoted to 
tubulous boilers ; and the fourth part describes 
boiler mountings, fittings, and accessories. 
Marine boilers are classified under five general 
types, namely, (1) the old flue boiler, which 
presents some economy in combustion, and, 
owing to the furnaces and flame passages being 
entirely surrounded by water spaces, was 
specially suitable for wooden vessels ; (2) tubular 
boilers of the box type, in which the box-shaped 
passages were replaced by a set of tubes of 
small diameter through which the hot gases 
passed, thereby considerably increasing the 
heating surface for vaporizing the surrounding 
water ; (3) cylindrical boilers, which are well 
adapted by their form to sustain high pressures, 
but have the disadvantage of containing a large 
amount of water; (4) locomotive boilers, in 
which the large rectangular furnace is sur- 
rounded by flat water-spaces, and the combus- 
tion-chamber is done away with, effecting the 
much-needed reduction in the amount of water, 
and giving excellent results in torpedo-boats 
under experienced management, but unsuited 
for long runs ; and lastly (5) tubulous boilers, 





in which the boilers are wholly composed of 
tubes filled with water and steam, a type which | 
can be made light, and is capable of withstanding 


very high pressures. The chief interest in the 
book for English engineers centres in part iii., 
relating to tubulous boilers, occupying five 
chapters out of nineteen, and 137 pages out of 
419, and illustrated by 99 figures in the text. 
Tubulous boilers are not really a new type, for 
several forms were brought out before cylindrical 
boilers ; but their development has been very 
slow, owing to difficulties in working and the 
liability of their tubes to corrode, which objec- 
tions have been gradually lessened ; whilst the 
importance of reduction in weight, and the adop- 
tion of pressures too high for other boilers, have 
necessitated the introduction of tubulous boilers. 
Experience in tubulous boilers was first acquired 
on torpedo-boats, and now they are employed 
on the torpedo-boats of most navies, and on 
larger vessels of similar type, such as destroyers 
and torpedo-gunboats ; whilst they have been 
extensively adopted for cruisers, and are 
beginning to be resorted to for ironclads. 
Tubulous boilers are of very varied construction ; 
but they can be best classified, according to the 
method employed for securing the circulation of 
the water, under three groups, namely, boilers 
with limited circulation, with free circulation, 
and with accelerated circulation, though these 
terms do not strictly imply increasing rates of 
circulation. Boilers with limited circulation, 
or coil boilers, are devoid of water reservoirs, 
of which the Belleville boiler is a typical 
example. Boilers with free circulation, or 
boilers with vertical reservoirs (composed 
generally of two rectangular flat water-spaces) 
and horizontal tubes, are represented by the 
Joessel, Oriolle, D’Allest, Collet, and Niclausse 
boilers. Boilers with accelerated circulation 
have vertical tubes of various shapes, connecting 
horizontal, and usually cylindrical reservoirs, 
as illustrated by the Sochet, Du Temple, Nor- 
mand, Thornycroft, Mosher, Yarrow, and other 
boilers, and vary much in form. A separate 
chapter is devoted to each of these three groups 
of boilers, in which various forms are described 
and illustrated, and successive modifications and 
the results of experience are considered ; and in 
a succeeding chapter the advantages and dis- 
advantages of tubulous boilers are discussed, and 
a comparison of the different types is instituted 
as derived from experience. The merits of 
tubulous boilers are their power to withstand 
high pressures, their comparative immunity 
from accidents, their great lightness in com- 
parison with tubular boilers, their ability to 
stand a forced draught, the rapidity with which 
steam is got up in them, the ease of repairs, and 
the power which the majority of them possess 
of standing without injury the most sudden 
changes of temperature. The disadvantages of 
tubulous boilers are entirely connected with 
their management, and lie mainly in the danger 
which may result from their breaking down. 
Owing to the small quantity of water contained 
in tubulous boilers, the maintenance of the 
water level and the management of the feed 
need the most careful attention ; and in large 
ships, where one feed-pipe supplies several 
boilers, automatic feed-regulators appear to be 
absolutely necessary. The tubes also of tubulous 
boilers can only stand the intense heat to which 
they are subjected by the constant cooling 
resulting from the continuous circulation of the 
water ; and as, consequently, any deposit from 
the water, soon producing an increasing obstruc- 
tion in the circulation, occasions the destruction 
of the tube, very pure water must be exclusively 
used. The book has been well translated, 
and provided with a good table of contents and 
a full index; but as a matter of arrangement 
and for facility of reference it would have been 
preferable to have omitted the numbering of the 
paragraphs, and to have put their headings in 
black letters, and also to have numbered the 
figures in the text consecutively, instead of fol- 
lowing the numbers of the original figures, some 
of which have been omitted, as it is very 
unlikely that any one will have occasion to com- 





— 
pare the translation with the original text, J; 
is somewhat disturbing to be told by so t 
worthy an authority as Sir William White thy 
the French naval department is ahead of 
England in experiments and experience op 
tubulous boilers ; but English naval architects 
and marine engineers are, in consequence, all 
the more indebted to M. Bertin and Mr 
Robertson for having placed the most recent 
French information on this important subject 
at their disposal. 

A Manual of Locomotive Engineering. By 
W. F. Pettigrew. (Griffin & Co.)—This manyg) 
has been specially prepared to assist locomotiye 
designers and draughtsmen in a practical manner: 
but it has also been adapted for the use of rail. 
way engineers and students. The book com. 
mences with an historical introduction, in which 
the reader is led rapidly on, by the aid of twenty. 
eight woodcuts, from Cagnot’s engine of 1769 
through successive designs of locomotives—in. 
cluding, of course, the well-known ‘“ Puff 
Billy ” of 1815 and the ‘‘ Rocket ” of 1829—up 
to the present day four-wheel-coupled bogie 
express passenger engine of the South-Western 
Railway, selected for illustration in detail on a 
large scale, which runs from 78 to 104 miles 
without a stop at the rate of 46 to 50 miles an 
hour, drawing a total load of about 310 tons; 
and the author suggests that perhaps in fifty 
years the magnificent locomotives now running 
in Great Britain, on the Continent, and in Ame. 
rica will be as obsolete as ‘‘ Pufting Billy ” orthe 
‘*Rocket.” Three chapters deal with simple 
and compound modern locomotives and primary 
considerations in locomotive design, which are 
followed by eleven chapters treating in detail of 
the various parts of a locomotive; and then, 
after chapters on tenders, brakes, lubrication, 
and consumption of fuel, evaporation, and en- 
gine efficiency, two chapters are added on 
American and continental locomotives, con- 
tributed by Mr. A. F. Ravenshear ; and the 
book concludes with a short chapter on repairs, 
running, inspection, and renewals. The volume 
accordingly forms a fairly complete treatise on 
the design and construction of locomotives of 
various types, illustrated by 280 woodcuts in 
the text and nine folding plates, and will be very 
serviceable to those who have in any way to do 
with them. The various railway companies of 
Great Britain have their special types of loco- 
motives suited to the condition of the line and 
the traffic, and several have now adopted the 
leading four-wheeled bogie, which greatly faci- 
litates running round sharp curves. The in- 
creased tractive force required, owing to the 
increased weight of the trains and the extension 
of railways into mountainous districts, has led 
to the coupling of the driving wheels for express 
engines as well as goods engines, so as to throw 
a greater weight on the driving wheels, and thus 
augment their adherence tothe rails. The greater 
distances to be traversed on continental lines, 
the more mountainous regions passed through 
in some parts, and also the inferior quality of 
the fuel available, have led to divergences in 
some of the continental locomotives from the 
English types; but American locomotives ex- 
hibit a greater divergence, on account of 4 
greater dissimilarity in the conditions. Amefi- 
can locomotives are always provided with 4 
bogie in front or a leading pair of truck wheels, 
to enable them to accommodate themselves to 
irregularities in the track and run safely round 
sharp curves, together with a projecting cow- 
catcher to remove obstacles from the line, 4 
bell which is rung when passing through towns 
on the level, a huge head-lamp in front of the 
funnel, and a spark-catcher generally over the 
top of the funnel. The commonest type has four 
wheels coupled and a bogie, as shown in detail 
on plate 9, similar to the South-Western bogie 
express engine (plate 1) as regards the wheels, but 
differing considerably from it in general arrange 
ments, devised to facilitate repairs and render 
the locomotive suitable fora rough track. More 
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werful engines are employed for ascending the 
heavy gtadients of the Rockies, such as the six- 
yheel-coupled engine with a bogie or the ‘*Con- 
glidation” engine with eight wheels coupled 
and a pair of leading truck wheels ; whilst the 
“Decapod” type, with ten wheels coupled and 
two truck wheels, is used for heavy goods trains 
on steep gradients, and the ‘*Mastodon”’ engine, 
the largest locomotive hitherto constructed, with 
eight wheels coupled and a bogie in front, weigh- 
ing 96 tons, of which 78 tons are on the driving 
wheels, has been built for drawing very heavy 
goods trains in the mountainous Montana dis- 
trict. 

Light Railways at Home and Abroad. By 
w. H. Cole, M.Inst.C.E. (Griffin & Co.)— 
Light railways have been introduced in several 
countries in Kurope and in India, with the object 
of extending facilities of transit to agricultural 
and thinly populated districts where the traffic 
could not be expected to provide an adequate 
return on the cost of an ordinary standard 
railway. In the colonies and the United 
States, pioneer lines, carried out for the de- 
velopment of unsettled districts, are commonly 
made of a light, cheap character in the first 
instance, till the growth of population and 
produce, and the consequent increase of traffic, 
render it expedient to consolidate the line. A 
light railway, in fact, provides a means of trans- 
port intermediate between a regular railway, 
with its well-laid line, easy gradients and 
curves, and quick speed, and the slow and 
laborious cartage along roads. The term light 
implies lighter rails and locomotives; a line 
adapting itself more nearly to the surface of 
the ground, and therefore having lighter cut- 
tings and embankments and slight bridges ; an 
absence, often, of fencing ; smaller expenditure 
on land, a portion of the high road being some- 
times appropriated ; the reduction of station 
accommodation to a minimum; and relief from 
costly signalling and safety appliances, in con- 
sideration of the speed of trains being strictly 
limited. The proper aim, indeed, in the con- 
struction of light railways is to make the 
capital cost bear a suitable relation to the 
probable moderate returns, a result which has 
been attained on several of the light railways 
of Belgium, constructed since 1885, and also 
in India, though not on most of the few light 
lines hitherto constructed in England. The 
Light Railways Act of 1896 was passed with 
the object of facilitating and promoting the con- 
struction of light railways in Great Britain in 
the interests of agriculture and economical 
transport, by cheapening the steps for their 
authorization, by relieving them from several 
of the onerous conditions imposed upon 
ordinary railways, by rendering the acquisition 
of the necessary land easier, or allowing them 
to use the public roads, and by permitting local 
authorities to raise the requisite funds ; and 
several applications have been lodged each year 
since the passing of the Act for permission 
to make light railways, a list of which up to 
the end of 1897 is given in Mr. Cole’s book. 
Most of the light railways in Belgium and 
India have been laid to the métre (3 ft. 3% in.) 
gauge ; but where a light railway is intended to 
be worked in connexion with an ordinary rail- 
way, it is often advisable to lay it to the 
standard gauge; and the author advocates, 
where possible, the adoption of only two 
gauges, the most common standard gauge of 
4 ft. 84 in., and a narrow gauge of 2 ft. 6 in. 

€ gives a large amount of information and 
full statistics, in separate chapters, about the 
light railways of Belgium, France, Italy, other 
uropean countries, America and the colonies, 
Ireland, and England, Scotland, and Wales ; 
whilst chapters are also devoted to the Light 

lways Act of 1896, the choice and influence 
of gauge, the construction and working, and 
Ccomotives and rolling stock of light railways, 
which are illustrated by nine folding plates. In 
"ew of the hoped-for extension of light rail- 
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ways in England, as a result of the legislation 
cf 1896, the book should prove very useful to 
all persons who are interested in light railways, 
or concerned in their promotion or construc- 
tion, as showing with considerable detail what 
has been accomplished in other countries ; 
and the chapters on light railways in Belgium 
and in India, as well as the general chapters, 
deserve particular attention as affording the 
best insight into the results already achieved, 
and the general conditions of the problem of 
light railway development. 

The Steam Engine and Gas and Oil Engines. 
By John Perry, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
So many books have been written on the steam 
engine, and also of recent years upon gas and 
oil engines, that there might appear to be little 
need for another book on these subjects. This 
volume, however, differs from previous treatises 
in dealing more with general principles than 
with descriptions, in being suggestive rather 
than didactic, and in trying to lead on students 
to make experiments and calculations for them- 
selves, instead of putting implicit faith in the 
statements of others, and thereby assist in the 
solution of problems which have hitherto been 
only imperfectly investigated. The mode of 
treatment adopted is evidently due to the 
special personality of the author, which is 
clearly manifested in the introductory chapter, 
the reading of which would afford pleasure to 
many persons besides engineers. Though the 
book professes to deal with other motors in 
addition to steam engines, only one chapter out 
of thirty-five relates exclusively to gas and oil 
engines, occupying 42 pages out of a total of 
632 ; whilst several of the chapters are devoted 
entirely to steam and the steam engine, and the 
others treat of subjects which belong quite as 
much to the steam engine as to other motors. 
In the fifth chapter a set of exercises are given 
to be worked out in relation to the indicator, 
with the object of making students acquire a 
fair knowledge of the theory of the steam engine, 
and several exercises, with their answers, on 
various subjects are dispersed throughout the 
book; whilst one chapter in the middle on 
‘*Numerical Calculation ” is inserted to impress 
upon students the importance of this know- 
ledge, and to assist them by exercises to acquire 
it. The book is illustrated by 325 very clear 
drawings and diagrams in the text, and is fur- 
nished with a good index ; and if it succeeds in 
accomplishing the object desired by the author, 
of stimulating students to think for themselves, 
to test results by independent experiments and 
calculations, and to extend their scientific in- 
vestigations to the elucidation of unsolved pro- 
blems relating to various types of engines, it 
will have a very beneficial influence on the de- 
velopment of motors. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue death of Sir William Flower is so great 
a loss to anthropology that it is fitting that the 
general tribute to his services to science which 
has already been offered by the Atheneum 
should be supplemented by a notice in this 
column. He had already made important con- 
tributions to anthropological research (e.g., 
‘On the Dissection of a Bushwoman,’ Journal 
of Comparative Anatomy, 1867) when he joined 
the Anthropological Institute in 1877. He at 
once became an active member, taking part in 
the discussions, serving on the Council, and 
contributing to the Journal. He gave the Insti- 
tute the benefit of his unrivalled knowledge in 
verifying the contents of its museum. In the 
following year he presided over the Section. of 
Biology (of which anthropology, under the presi- 
dency of Prof. Huxley, was then a department 
only), and contributed a paper on the methods 
and results of measurements of the capacity of 
human crania. He became Vice-President of 
the Institute in 1879, and contributed an im- 
portant paper on the osteology and affinities of 





the natives of the Andaman Islands. In 1881 
he was Chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at York, and urged all who take interest 
in the promection of anthropological study to 
rally round the Institute and to support the 
endeavours which were being made to increase 
its usefulness. He continued indefatigable in 
his devotion to its work, and in 1883 became 
President. His address at the close of his first 
year of office was ‘On the Aims and Prospects 
of the Study of Anthropology,’ and that at the 
end of his second year ‘On the Classification 
of the Varieties of the Human Species.’ In 1888 
he described two skeletons of Akkas, and gave 
a lecture at the Royal Institution on the pigmy 
races of men. In 1889 he was President of the 
British Association, which met at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. In 1894 he presided over the 
Section of Anthropology at Oxford, and gave an 
account of the history and present position of 
the study of anthropology in this country. To 
this brief record of his public services to 
anthropology all those who have been his 
colleagues in the councils of the Institute will 
add the memory of his zeal in their service, 
his ready help when occasion called for it, and 
his wise counsel, which was valuable alike to 
the body at large and to the individual student. 

The Public Library of the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts, is fortunate in possessing a very 
fine collection of works relating to the anthro- 
pology and ethnology of Europe; and Prof. 
Ripley, the Assistant Professor of Sociology in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Lecturer on Anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, has expanded the catalogue 
of this collection into a selected bibliography. 
The scheme of arrangement is: (1) name of 
author ; (2) date of publication ; (3) title, given 
accurately from the original ; (4) place of pub- 
lication or reference to source ; (5) shelf number, 
where the work is in the library. The index, 
occupying thirty pages, is based rather on 
the contents of the works cited than upon the 
apparent significance of the titles, and the 
author has evidently taken great pains to secure 
its correctness. The arrangement under each 
head is chronological, and thus indicates the 
historical development of each topic. For ex- 
ample, the heading ‘British Isles’ is sub- 
divided into prehistoric archeology, where the 
references range from 1852 Worsaae to 1894 
Garson ; historical ethnology, from 1842 Syden- 
ham to 1894 Gray ; languages, from 1879 Raven- 
stein to 1892 Rhys; and modern population, 
from 1829 Price to 1899 Rhys; and to each 
entry is subjoined the special subject of the 
reference. Prof. Ripley has devoted particular 
attention to the contributions to anthropology 
by Slavic scholars, the titles of which are printed 
in Russian type, and followed by a translation. 
The Trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson Science 
Fund have contributed to the expense of pre- 
paring this portion of the list ; and the Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library have most liberally 
published and circulated the work, on which 
they are to be congratulated, not merely as 
affording evidence of the great value of the 
collection of which they have charge, but also 
as a most useful and scholarly book of refer- 
ence. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue seventh volume of Prof. Clifford Allbutt’s 
‘System of Medicine,’ continuing the ‘‘ Diseases 
of the Nervous System,” will be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. next week, and the 
eighth and concluding volume will appear quite 
early in the autumn. It will complete the 
“Diseases of the Nervous System,” and con- 
tain also the sections on ‘‘ Mental Diseases ” 
and on “ Diseases of the Skin.” 


Dr. Sven HeEptn has set out upon his new 
journey of exploration in Central Asia, and 
expects to be absent for about two and a half 
years, principally in East Turkestan and the 
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northern part of Thibet. The Russian Govern- 
ment has accorded him free passage on the 
Russian railway and free transmission of his very 
extensive equipment. For his Asiatic travel, as 
in his earlier journeys, a guard of Cossacks is 
to be placed at his disposal upon his application 
where necessary. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—s— 


The Masters of Mezzotint : the Men and their 
Work. By A. Whitman. Illustrated. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

WE are bound to be grateful to Mr. Whit- 

man for having taken up a subject not 

particularly popuiar, yet that needed to be 
dealt with in a comprehensive manner. It is 
true he is hampered by a bad style. His 
method of thinking is irregular, and he has 
an awkward way of putting some of his most 
instructive and thoughtful statements in an 
incomplete form—a remark that applies more 
particularly to the careful digest of the his- 
tory of mezzotint engraving as it existed 
before the end of the seventeenth century, 
a digest occupying the first three chapters 
of his book. The literary shortcomings of 
these earlier chapters of the book may be 
largely due to an effort to abridge a nar- 
rative which was originally fuller and more 
finished. But as even the later chapters 
are far from perfect specimens of style, the 
reviewer finds his task harder than it need 
be. How much more so is the task of the 
public on whose behalf our author has 
laboured? On the other hand, Mr. Whit- 

man has what Mr. Pepys would call a 

“pretty” knack of placing his materials, 

and the scientific classification of the collec- 

tion of mezzotints in the Print Room has 
obviously helped him, and furnished him with 

a wonderful mass of. unexceptionable mate- 

rials, all in order and ready for use. 

Although little studied, the mezzotints in 

that collection are incomparable. Its de- 

ceased Keepers, Josi, Carpenter, and Reid, 
spared nothing to make it perfect, and 
this indeed, as regards prints of English 
origin, it practically is. It is not nearly 
so rich in foreign. examples, and, as in the 
circumstances might be expected, Mr. Whit- 
man’s studies are almost exclusively English 
—so much so that it would have been as well 
if the title of the book had indicated the 
fact. Of course there is this to be said for 
the title as it.is, that the art of the rocker 
has not only been naturalized in England, 
but, since the days of William Sherwin, it 
has been most successfully practised there. 

Nevertheless, French, Dutch, and Austrian 

mezzotinters are not unknown, nor are they 

of slight merit. 

Although the subject is notstrikingly popu- 
lar nor capable of interesting a ‘‘ modern” 
reader who scampers over whole provinces 
of study, impatient for the end, there is a 
great deal to be said for the method which 
has not only preserved for the world the 
sincere and learned, if sometimes dull styles 
of painting which have existed here from 
the time of Prince Rupert to the days when 
‘the line manner” culminated and mixed 
methods prevailed along with mezzotinting, 
but secured for ever the true likenesses 
of many great men and great beauties of 
our nation. What a service this was, and 


what a treasure of portraiture it procured us! 
Apart from this, the mezzotinters of Sir 





Joshua have done as much for him and his 
sitters as in the mixed manner Thomas 
Landseer did for his brother’s pictures, 
and the line engravers for the perishable 
achievements of Turner. Mac Ardell, 
Houston, Fisher, Dixon, Watson, Val. Green, 
James Earlom, and John Raphael Smith pre- 
served and disseminated the finest records of 
Sir Joshua’s sitters, and those of Romney, 
Cotes, and Heppner. Eliminate the works 
of the mezzotinters, and there would be no 
security for these likenesses in the future 
and the wonderful art that produced them. 
Mr. Whitman hardly rates highly enough 
what those worthies owed to Sir Joshua for 
the development of their art which followed 
the engraving of his pictures, which Mr. 
Whitman says, and says truly, were made 
for mezzotinting. If so, so much the 
better for the engravers. This development 
is so marked, and so closely allied in its very 
nature to the methods and style of Reynolds, 
that it seems incredible, the analogies are 
so close, that the engravers—at least at 
first—did not work directly under his guid- 
ance. It is hard to believe that it was to 
Marchi alone, as this book suggests (p. 40), 
that Reynolds gave personal advice and help 
in mezzotinting the plates from his pictures. 

Such was what may be styled the culmina- 
tion of the art to the annals of which this 
book is devoted. Of its beginning, it was to 
be expected that Mr. Whitman would give 
a complete and authoritative account. He 
has done so in a few pages, and illustrated 
the subject by several excellent plates. He 
endorses the opinion that the inventor was 
Ludwig von Siegen, and not Prince Rupert. 
Indeed, since 1839, when Laborde published 
a facsimile of a letter from Von Siegen to 
the Landgrave William VI. of Hesse Cassel, 
dated August, 1642, which was accompanied 
by a few impressions of a plate representing 
the results of his new process, there ought 
not, as our author truly says, to have been 
two opinions on the subject. Nevertheless 
it is but the other day that a distinguished 
artist published a technical work on etching 
and mezzotint engraving in which he hazarded 
the assertion that ‘“‘ Prince Rupert, or one of 
his assistants, is supposed to have invented 
the process termed mezzotint.” Of course the 
artist ought to have known better, or to have 
stated the whole of the circumstances, and 
mentioned that, notwithstanding all dili- 
gence and inquiries, no earlier mezzotint 
than a portrait of the young Landgrave’s 
mother, Amelia Elizabeth, the date on 
which is 1642, has been discovered. Von 
Siegen, in his letter, told his patron that he 
had fulfilled his promise of making a portrait 
of the Landgravine, and, doing so, had em- 
ployed a process of engraving of his own 
invention, a process which he was careful to 
explain in general terms only. There can 
be little doubt that the original of the plate 
given in this book is one of the impressions. 
It bears the names and titles of the lady 
and her son, is dedicated to the latter, de- 
scribes the former as “ Serenissime Matris 
et Incomparabilis Heroine,” and is signed 
“LL. a8.” It is reasonably supposed that 
Von Siegen, who must have made many 
experiments before he was able to produce 
so excellent a portrait as the Landgravine’s, 
destroyed all the impressions from his 
tentative plates. At least nothing of the 
sort has been found. It seems that in 1654 





Prince Rupert and Von Siegen met in 
Brussels, and it has been suggested tha 
then and there the engraver communi. 
cated to the prince the secrets of his procegg 
A few years later in London Rupert tolj 


John Evelyn all he knew about mezzotin. 


ing, and Evelyn in 1662 published in his 
‘Sculptura’ an account of “A New Man. 
ner of Engraving, or Mezzotinto, com. 
municated by His Highness Prince Rupert 
to the Author.” Evelyn’s statement, ip 
chap. vi. of ‘Sculptura,’ that His High. 
ness had ‘‘invented” the process, is the 
foundation of the error Laborde refuted, 
However this may be, in 1669 W. Sherwin 
published a portrait of Charles II., of the 
technical merit of which we have a much 
higher opinion than our author. It jg 
the first dated English mezzotint. Far 
finer, however, is the magnificent plate by 
Blooteling, which measures 25 by 19} in, 
after Lely’s portrait of the Duke of Mon. 
mouth, and which is rightly given here as 
a specimen of Blooteling, who employed 
himself with great success in reproducing 
Lely’s portraits. 

One of the topics that have troubled Mr, 
Whitman somewhat unnecessarily is whether 
certain prints marked with excudit or its con- 
tractionsare by the persons whose namesthey 
bear, or whether these men were simply the 
publishers, or both artists and publishers. 
Walpole thought R. Tompson was the en- 
graver of the plates which bear his name; 
Granger, a much better authority, thought 
Tompson was only the publisher of them. 
Our author says as to Tompson and Alex. 
ander Browne, whose positions have often 
been disputed :— 

‘‘They were certainly both publishers, and 
the mezzotints they issued bear their names 
only as such, but, as over fifty prints are in- 
scribed with the excudit of Tompson, and nearly 
as many with that of Browne, it is evident they 
hold positions of some importance in the early 
history of the art....... An examination of the 
prints leads one to the belief that Tompson was 
only the publisher, for the work distinctly bears 
the stamp of several hands, and its. quality 
strongly resembles the mezzotinting of the 
artists of the Low Countries. Possibly Tomp- 
son gaye commissions to several artists, and 
then published the plates without stating the 
artists’ names....... What has been said of Tomp- 
son equally applies to Alexander Browne. Here, 
again, we find plates that one cannot but believe 
to have been executed by different engravers, 
and although Redgrave classes him as an el- 
graver both ‘in mezzotint and with the needle, 
there seems little authority for his doing 80. 
Walpole says that in 1683 Browne obtained 
patent to publish a hundred mezzotints after 
Van Dyck and Lely, and goes on to give the 
names of several engravers who executed ‘A. 
Browne excudit’ plates.” 

The conclusions which are thus illustrated 
are in strict accordance with the opinions 
of experts who have often had to inquire 
whether or not a plate was engraved or pub- 
lished by the person whose name it bears 
He may, of course, have acted in both 
capacities, or either of them. 

In works bearing the names of Browne 
and Tompson we for the first time find, Mr. 
Whitman observes, mezzotint counter-prools, 
i.e., second impressions transferred, and 0 
course reversed, from the first, which had, 
for the purpose, been heavily charged with 
ink. Further historical matter regarding the 
development of mezzotinting is to be foun 
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in some well-studied pages illustrated by 

photographic productions from accept- 
able plates by Isaac Beckett andR. Williams, 
thelatter being an exceptionally capable, but 
ynequal mezzotinter. The reproductions are, 


P on the whole, excellent, but in them not a 


little of the merits of the original is absent. 
One of the best and more truly critical por- 
tions of the book is the account of that capital 
artist John Smith, who engraved after 
Kneller so completely to the satisfaction of 
that by no means complaisant artist that he 
painted Smith’s portrait and gave it to him. 
Smith, in 1716, was very happily inspired 
by a desire to engrave it, and produced a 
first-rate work, which all connoisseurs agree 
in praising. The transcript given here does 
this famous print but scant justice, as any 
one may see who compares it with its original 
engraving or with Kneller’s picture now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. If anybody 
is disposed to undervalue the interest and 
charm of portraiture in its mezzotinted form, 
let him study J. Simon’s print after Grisoni’s 
picture of Colley Cibber, wearing an em- 
proidered coat, a long - flapped waistcoat, 
carrying a feathered hat under his arm, 
and in the act of taking a pinch of snuff, 
with an air and with an expression on his 
plump features which reproduce to the life 
the characteristics of the author of ‘ The 
Provoked Husband.’ As a picture it is 
interesting as illustrating the qualities of 
Italian portraiture, of which Grisoni was a 
master for that age, in comparison with the 
simpler, but less piquant manner of Kneller. 
Kneller was in the right in painting his 
friend and engraver pointing with one fore- 
finger to an unrolled mezzotint portrait in 
hishand. This mezzotint conveys a sort of 
double- barrelled compliment to Smith in 
being the portrait of Kneller himself. John 
Smith occupied much the same position to 
Sir Godfrey and his sitters as John Raphael 
Smith occupied to Sir Joshua and the 
worthies of the later half of the same cen- 
tury. The former was rightly described on 
his tomb in St. Peter’s, Northampton, as 
“the most eminent engraver in mezzotinto 
inhistime.” ‘‘ He died the xvi Jan MpccxLit 
aged xc.” John Smith has not had his just 
meed of gratitude, although it is known 
that he engraved the likenesses of Albemarle, 
Dean Aldrich, Queen Anne, the Earl of Ath- 
lone (Ginkell), Robert Boyle, G. Burnet, 
Congreve, Corelli, Prince Eugene, George I., 
Grinling Gibbons, Lord Godolphin, Kneller, 
Locke, Marlborough, Mary of Modena, 
Mary II., Newton, Ormond, Pope, Sir C. 
Shovel, Sir R. Steele, Charles XII., T. 
Tompion, William III., Wycherley, and a 
host of less renowned personages of his own 
and the immediately preceding generations. 
The great age of Smith is not unique among 
@ engravers. Easily we recall the fact that 
David Lucas attained to eighty years; R. 
Farlom, born in 1743, died in 1822; John 
linnell—whom, by the way, Mr. Whitman 
has forgotten—approached very near to four- 
score and ten; Samuel Cousins, who was 
born in 1801, departed from amongst us in 
May, 1887; and James Ward, who was born 
in 1769, lived to be ninety-one, having seen 
Reynolds in his prime, and shaken hands 
with Leighton and Millais! 
_ With some of the criticisms before us it is 
impossible not to agree heartily. To our 
thinking nothing could be juster than the 
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estimate of the works of Valentine Green and 
J. R. Smith (p. 39). Despite the delicacy 
and refinement of the former, ‘‘ there seems 
to be a minor tone pervading his en- 
gravings, so that they lack the dash of 
those of John Raphael Smith.” The selec- 
tion made of plates after Val. Green to 
illustrate this book is happy in comprising 
the fine mezzotint of Louisa, Countess of 
Aylesford, after Reynolds, and_ the 
beautiful portrait of the handsome Ozias 
Humphry, after Romney. An impression 
of Green’s plate of the three Ladies 
Waldegrave, after Sir Joshua, was sold 
some time ago for the enormous sum of 
588/, Green’s plates being most delicately 
grounded, impressions from them often 
suffer greatly ; only the best are first-rate ; 
their decadence was unusually rapid, and 
their prices accord with this. The same 
result, or something like it, befalls most 
mezzotints ; witness the varying conditions 
of the impressions representing the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’ of Turner. The original of the 
print before us reproducing J. Spilsbury’s 
beautiful ‘Miss Jacobs’ by Reynolds 
must have been a most extraordinarily 
fine one to have yielded, above all to 
photography, anything so charming. We 
do not think it was worth while to repro- 
duce John Jones’s plate after Bigg’s poor 
picture, the well-known ‘ Dulee Domun,’ in 
order to illustrate such a book as this, on 
account of its weakness as a print and its 
defects as a picture. We fail to appraise 
Earlom as a mezzotinter at Mr. Whitman’s 
rate, either on account of the ‘Liber 
Veritatis’ plates or those which he en- 
graved after Hogarth’s ‘Marriage a la 
Mode.’ Earlom is seen at his best as an 
engraver after the famous ‘ Flower Piece’ 
of Van Huysum. 

Mr. Whitman quickened his literary and 
critical pace when he came to the later part 
of what he rightly calls the great period of 
English mezzotinting, 1770-1800; and as 
to his opinions, we generally agree with 
him, except in his low estimate of W. 
Dickinson and his high estimate of Marchi. 
Nor can we rate John Dean so highly as 
he does. 

Although some of the plates are sur- 
prisingly fortunate, no one will be capable 
of estimating the resources of W. Doughty 
from the transcript of that mezzotinter’s 
‘Rev. William Mason,’ after Reynolds. 
The superb print of ‘ Mrs. Carnac’ fares ill 
in the print here. The same may be said 
of the version of C. H. Hodges’s Schimmel- 
pennink. We do not know on what autho- 
rity our author describes as ‘‘ proofs” the 
1,500 impressions which were taken of 
Cousins’s portrait of the Queen, after A. E. 
Chalon, before the lettered impressions were 
printed. We agree with him, and Landseer 
himself, in thinking Cousins’s plate after 
Sir Edwin’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
the chief of all the engraver’s masterpieces ; 
but we wonder why he omitted to dis- 
tinguish, or even to mention, his fine 
‘ Penelope Boothby,’ after Sir Joshua. 

This volume concludes with a copious 
list of 685 mezzotints by C. Turner. We 
should have preferred reprints of the cata- 
logues of S. Cousins’s plates, and of those 
of J. R. Smith, MacArdell, and James 
Ward. The index is useful, though it is 
only nominal. 





Monographs on Artists: Raphael, by H. 
Knackfuss, translated by C. Dodgson (Grevel 
& Co.), is a popular biography and criti- 
cism prepared by the professor of the Aca- 
demy at Cassel, and illustrated by a great 
many acceptable photographic reproductions 
of pictures by Raphael and his designs for 
them, arranged in chronological order and ac- 
companied by running comments on their his- 
tory and characteristics. He accepts, as we do, 
the ‘ Apollo and Marsyas’ (now in the Louvre) 
as an early work of Raphael; but we differ 
wholly from his opinion that it is ‘‘ the earliest 
of all the extant works of Raphael’s youth, 
for it is still more childish than the rest, 
and makes no pretence to effectiveness of 
colouring.” This is not the criticism of a 
sympathetic expert, the fact being that the 
picture is by no means childish in any sense, 
and undoubtedly it contains the rudiments of 
the master’s coloration while he was subject to 
the influence of Perugino, and it goes even be- 
yond them, so as to approximate to the broader 
methods of Fra Bartolommeo. Again, Prof. 
Knackfuss is not exhaustive when completeness 
would have added to the interest of his book, 
for, writing of the sketch in monochrome of the 
‘Three Graces’ (which he calls a ‘‘ picture ’’) in 
the Duc d’Aumale’s collection, he describes it as 
‘*borrowed from some antique work of art,” when 
every one is aware that the design was adapted, 
not borrowed, from a well-known bas-relief, the 
whereabouts of which there is no doubt about. 
On the other hand, this monograph fulfils its 
purpose very well, and should be welcome to 
‘the people,” if not to students. 








THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT BUXTON. ’ 


I. 
Tue Fifty-sixth Annual Congressof the British 
Archeological Association opened in splendid 
weather on Monday last, July 17th. The 
inaugural address was delivered by Mr. H. A. 
Hubbersty, J.P., Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, in the absence of the President, the 
Marquis of Granby. In the course of it Mr. 
Hubbersty gave a résumé of the succession of 
archzeological discoveries in Derbyshire from the 
Stone Age downwards, referring especially to 
the remarkable finds made by Mr. Micah Salt, 
of Buxton, in various caves of the district, of 
remains of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
A full description of them was to be given by 
Mr. J. Ward, F.S.A., in the course of the week. 
The real business of the meeting began on 
Tuesday with visits to Bakewell and Haddon 
Hall. Mr. I. C. Gould conducted the party to 
the summit of the Castle Hill overlooking the 
town. Thisso-called castlenever was'a ‘‘castle,’’in 
the strict sense, but, as. Mr. Gould pointed out, 
a good example of an Anglo-Saxon earthwork. 
The central mound, occupying the place of the 
Norman keep, and the outer line of fortification 
of the ‘‘ballium,” or enclosed court, are dis- 
tinctly visible, in spite of the changes of nearly 
one thousand years. The Danes had held 
Leicester, Stamford, Northampton, and Derby ; 
of these ‘‘burgs” they retained possession 
of Derby, and it was ‘to defend the: people 
of Bakewell and to keep a firm hold 
on ‘* Peakland,” and prevent any inva- 
sions or disturbances there, that Edward the 
Elder constructed this earthwork. The mound 
was enclosed by a wooden stockade or 
palisade, and from certain indications there 
was very probably a small stone tower in the 
centre. From the mound a delightful view of 
the county is obtained, with Bakewell lying 
in the hollow, and the hills forming an 
amphitheatre around it, every one of them 
having prehistoric remains in the shape of 
barrows, for the most part on their summits, 
while a little distance off up the valley a plateau 
cut out on the hillside seems to speak of an 
ancient ‘‘ moot-place,” or gathering ground for 
the tribes. 
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From the castle the party proceeded to 
the church, so ancient in its history, so modern 
as far as the greater part of the actual building 
is concerned, for it was ‘‘restored” in 1824, 
1841, and 1852. Im the course of these 
restorations the whole of the nave, aisles, tower, 
and spire were taken down and_ rebuilt. 
The church, however, is so well known, and 
has been so often described, that it is not 
necessary here to domore than remind thereaders 
of the Atheneum that it is a cruciform building, 
containing nave, aisles, south transept, with the 
Vernon Chapel to the east, chancel, and central 
tower and spire. It stands on a hillside oppo- 
site the ‘‘ castle,” and the town lies below, while 
the river Wye flows between. After inspecting 
the exterior of the building, the members and 
friends took their places in the church, when 
the vicar first gave an account of the recent 
discovery of remains of the foundations of two 
Norman flanking towers at the west end and 
of other works lately carried out. Dr. Cox 
then delivered an address, in which he gave a 
résumé of the history and architecture of the 
church. 

In 1110 the cruciform church, with narrow 
aisles and Norman piers and arches, was com- 
menced, about the same time as the round 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Northampton, 
which was built between 1098 and 1108. The 
two western towers beyond the present west 
wall were evidently never finished, for the steps 
have never been worn by the foot of man. Thus 
the present beautiful west doorway is of later 
Norman work than the remaining piers and arch, 
having been built when the towers were aban- 
doned, and the wall pushed further east. 

The church was founded by William Peveril, 
natural son of the Conqueror, who had vast 
possessions in Derbyshire; but on _ the 
attainder of his descendant Henry II. 
bestowed the revenues on his son John, 
afterwards king. These were considerable— 
about 4,000/. per annum present value. John 
gave them to his “ well-beloved friend ” the 
Bishop of Lichfield, from whom they passed in 
the course of the next hundred years to the 
dean and chapter. In 1280 Archbishop Peck- 
ham poured the vials of his wrath upon the 
dean and chapter for appropriating all to them- 
selves, and keeping the vicar very poor. They 
seem to have been a greedy lot, for they had 
numerous quarrels on the subject of their 
revenues, as witness the long litigation with the 
abbey of Newton. 

In the thirteenth century the church was 
altered according to the prevailing style, and 
the beautiful Early English north doorway was 
putin. Atthe same time the south transept, 
still called locally the Newark, or new work, 
was erected. In the early part of the fourteenth 
century the chancel was built, and the Vernon 
Chapel in 1360. This was during a period of 
revival after the devastation caused by the 
Black Death in 1349. The octagon to the tower 
and spire, the clearstory, roof- beams, west 
window, are all Perpendicular—about 1400. As 
an illustration of ‘‘restoration” the west window 
was filled, in 1852, with debased Decorated 
tracery! Dr. Cox gave a succinct account of the 
monuments in the church, apart from the pre- 
Norman ones. He drew special attention to 
the beautiful little monument to Sir Godfrey 
Foljambe and his wife, which is almost 
unique, and to the late Elizabethan monument 
to the Vernons. The altar-tomb of Sir Richard 
Wendesley, who died at the battle of Shrews- 
bury in 1403, is also very fine. It is of pure 
Derbyshire alabaster. 

In pre-Norman monuments there is no 
church so rich as Bakewell. They are mostly 
sepulchral, and a thorough study of them 
might throw much light on the various ‘styles ” 
of Saxon work. This is beginning to be 


realized now better than at the time when 
Cutts’s great work on ‘Sepulchral Slabs’ was 
written. They were chiefly found built into the 











Normanwalls when thechurch was being restored, 
and had it not been for Mr. Bateman, of Lom- 
bard Hall, they would all have been lost or 
destroyed. He rescued them, and after his 
death they went with his other antiquities to 
Sheftield. Now, happily, they have been restored 
to Bakewell, and have been placed in the south 
porch and on the west wall. Many of them are 
in fragments, but this, said Dr. Cox, was due 
to the heathen Danes, not to later times, and 
the Normans really built them, from a feeling 
of piety, into the foundations and walls of the 
church. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to Haddon 
Hall, when a paper by Mr. Carrington, hon. 
librarian at Belvoir, ‘On the Family and Re- 
cord History of Haddon,’ was read. Mr. Car- 
rington traced the history and vicissitudes of the 
hall from the days of the Peverils, through 
the Ferrars and Avenills, to the Vernons and 
Manners, to each of which families it passed by 
female descent ; in the latter case through the 
celebrated Dorothy Vernon, daughter of Sir 
George Vernon, the King of the Peak, who 
married Sir John Manners. Mr. Gotch, F.S.A., 
followed with an admirable paper ‘On the Archi- 
tecture of Haddon,’ in which he traced the 
marks left on the building by all the various 
families to whom it has belonged, until it be- 
came what Horace Walpole called it and what it 
is to-day, ‘‘an abandoned old castle of the Rut- 
lands in a romantic situation,” for we have 
arrived at an age in which romance and beauty 
and rude plenty must give way to comfort 
and light and air. Mr. Gotch conducted the 
party through the building, pointing out all to 
which he had drawn attention in his paper, the 
Gothic banqueting hall with its fine screen, 
the panelled withdrawing-room, and other parts 
connected with the Vernons, and especially with 
Sir George Vernon, who wrote up over his door- 
way ‘‘God save the Vernons,’’ and the splendid 
long gallery or ballroom of the early seventeenth 
century. Incidentally Mr. Gotch finally shat- 
tered all the romance connected with Dorothy 
Vernon. Dr. Cox, inthe morning, had remarked 
that there was no need for an elopement, as Sir 
John Manners was as good a match as the 
young lady could expect; and now it was pointed 
out that in any case the ballroom and the flight 
of steps and the terrace were none of them in 
existence till after her death. But romance is 
slow to die, and, as Mr. Gotch eloquently put 
it, in spite of all that antiquaries may discover, 
Venus will still hold sway. 

In the chapel, a most interesting little build- 
ing, with south aisle, nave, and chancel, Dr. 
Cox gave another address descriptive of it. 
Private chapel though it be, it, too, has its 
history. Norman pillar and font, Early Eng- 
lish arcade, Decorated west window, Perpendi- 
cular clearstory and chancel, high gilded pews 
and pulpit, all tell their own story. The aisle 
was a separate chantry or guild chapel of St. 
Nicholas with its own priest. The altar-slab, 
with the five consecration marks, is in sitw, as 
is also that of the high altar, on which now 
stands a poor communion-table. On the north 
a flight of steps leads from the long gallery to the 
chapel, and a door opens on to the rood-screen, 
no longer existing. Opposite this door on the 
south is a curious squint in the wall, looking 
right on the centre of the guild altar, no doubt 
for the sacristan to know when to ring the 
sanctus bell. At the east end, on the lintel of 
the window, are three hollows cut in the stone- 
work to hold the cross and candlesticks 
belonging to the altar, showing the pre- 
Reformation use. 

At the evening meeting, in the Town Hall, 
the Rev. W. Fyldes read a paper ‘On the 
Roman Roads in the Neighbourhood of Buxton,’ 
dealing specially with two: (1) that from Little 
Chester, vid Derby and Arbor Low, to Buxton; 
and (2) that from Brough. 


| almost illegible. It mentions an emperor, and 


is ‘‘X miles” from somewhere. The latte 
is known to this day as Bathengate, i.e, “the 
road to the baths ”—pure Anglo-Saxon, "From 
this and many other circumstances Mr, Fyldes 
argued the importance of Buxton as a Romy 
station and bath. 

The second paper was by Mr. W. de Gra 
Birch, ‘On the Name of Matlock and th 
Ancient Lead Mines of Derbyshire,’ and way 
read in his absence by the Rev. H, p 
Astley, hon. sec. In it a graphic account of 
lead- mining in the county and the customs 
connected with it was given; but the mog 
ingenious point was the suggestion mage 
by Dr. Birch as to the origin of the name of 
Matlock. It is well known that numeroys 
Roman pigs of lead have been found at 
Matlock and elsewhere bearing the inserip. 
tion ‘‘Met. Lut.” or ‘‘ Metal. Lutud.,” ang 
one recently, that of P. Ruber Abascantus 
bearing the words ‘‘ Metalli Lutudares.” Dr. 
Birch connects Lutudares with Welsh hiud= 
head, ‘the people of the Lead-mining dis. 
trict,” and then he suggests that Matlock js 
simply ‘‘ Met. Lut.” after nearly two thousand 
years of vocal corruption. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 

TuHE official report on the discoveries of the 
Comitium has been published by the Ministero 
dell’ Istruzione, under the title ‘Stele con 
Iscrizione Latina Arcaica scoperta nel Foro 


Romano’ (Roma, Tipografia dei Lincei, Maggio, | 


1899). As the monuments illustrated in this 
report are the most important ever found in 
Rome, as well as the oldest written documents 
of Roman history, and as the interpretation of 
the stele will give rise to great dispute, I must 
enter into more minute details than are usually 
admitted in a correspondence of a general cha- 
racter. 

The first report signed by Giacomo Boni, 
director of the excavations, contains but a bare 
statement of facts already known to the readers 
of the Atheneum, from the finding of the 
“ black stones,” which happened on Janu- 
ary 10th, to that of the inscribed cippus, which 
took place on June 15th. The difference of 
level between the Comitiuin of the kings and 
that of the late empire is 1"-80. The monuments 
found at the lower level are: (a) a platform of 
tufa from the neighbouring lautumice, 3" 64 
wide, 2™-66 deep, upon which stand two oblong 
pedestals, probably of the lions mentioned by 
Varro and Dionysius ; (b) a conical pedestal, 
also of tufa, 0™-77 in diameter, standing oa 4 
slightly curved plinth, on the west side of the 
platform a; (c) an inscribed stele, slightly 
pyramidal in shape, which measures 0™°47 by 
0°51 at the base, and is irregularly broken about 
the middle of its original height; (d) a tufa 
platform which may possibly represent the 
primitive rostra. These four relics are all 
differently oriented (the platform of the lions 
15° east of the meridian, the plinth of the cone 
6° 30’ W., the stele 29° E., the putative rostra 
8° W.), and they have been all purposely in- 
jured and broken by the violence of man. The 
deed of destruction was afterwards expiated 
with a sacrifice, the remains and traces of which 
form a layer from 0™-40 to 0™-655 in thickness. 
The layer contains fragments or chips of tufa 
from the injured monuments, charred bones of 
victims (young bulls, sheep, goats, swine), many 
hundreds of small vases of Bucchero ware (ole, 
kantharoi, oinochoai, skyphoi, &c.), clay discs 
representing cakes (offi), twelve bronze figurines 
of a type partly Pheenician, partly Assyrian, 
three figurines carved in bone, others modelled 
in clay, four clay beads (fusarole), 164 astragali 
from the backbone of lambs or sheep, two dice, 
several glass pearls or beads, weights of lime- 
stone, of clay, and lead, several kinds of bronze 
fibule and armille, fragments of spears, twenty 





A milestone on the former road was found in | 
1806, but it is mutilated and the inscription | 


specimens of «ws rude varying in weight from 
7 to 38 grammes, chips of Pentelic marble, 4 
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i rorseback, of archaic design and stiffness ; and 


ments of a Greek vase with the scene of the 
triumphal return of Bacchus from India, painted 
in the polychrome style (white, purple, black, 
on reddish ground) of the end of the seventh 
century B.C. Cavaliere Boni expresses his firm 
helief that the layer of votive offerings has not 
heen formed in process of time as the result of 
serifices performed periodically at the Black 
Stone for a certain number of years, but that 
it is the produce of a single great expiation. 
This opinion is supported by the fact that the 
layer contains several chips of the Black Stone 
itself, which must have been broken and split 
bythe same hands by which the whole Comitium 
was reduced to a heap of smouldering ruins. 

The second paper, signed by G. F. Gamurrini, 
deals with the paleeography of the stele. Before 
getting it up the stone-cutter had engraved the 
inscription horizontally, beginning from right 
to left, and going on backwards and forwards 
like the plough in the wheatfield (boustrophedon). 
This very early style of palzeography, not un- 
common in Greece, was unknown to the Etrus- 
cans, Umbrians, Oscans, and (we believe) to the 
latins. It appears only in a few inscriptions 
from Picenum and Marsica, lands inhabited by 
a rough and uncultured race, which followed 
early traditions and habits to a very late period. 

Considering that the Bovorpodyndov appears 
in Greece between the seventh and the sixth 
centuries, when the laws of Solon were engraved 
according to its rules, and considering, further- 
more, that it was given up before the end of the 
sixth, we are entitled to believe that the stele 
of the Comitium, written in Greek letters, and 
houstrophedon, must be of the same _ period. 
Another argument in favour of great antiquity 
isgiven by the three vertical dots by which the 
words are separated. This peculiar kind of 
interpunction is to be found only in inscriptions 
(Attica, Laconia, Elis, Argos, Etruria) dating 
from the end of the seventh and the beginning 
of the sixth centuries. 

The primitive Romans became acquainted with 
the Greek alphabet not by the way of (Chalcis 
and) Cumee, as it was thought at first, but by 
the way of Ceere. From Ceere likewise came 
the alphabet of Veii, a splendid specimen of 
which is to be found in the ‘* Vaso di Formello,” 
discovered in the village of that name in 1882, 
and now preserved in the collection of Prince 
Chigi. In fact, the Romans borrowed from 
Cere not only their alphabet, but also their 
religious organization (Ceere-moniz). The stele 
of the Comitium leaves no room for doubt on 
this subject ; it shows how exact were early 
Roman annalists and historians when they speak 
of “leges Regis” and ‘‘ public treaties” en- 
graved on stone in a language that could be 
understood no more.* All these invaluable 
documents were lost in the Gaulish fire. 
“Parvee et rare per eadem tempora liter 
fuere,” Livy says, vi. 1, ‘‘quee in commentariis 
pontificum aliisque publicis privatisque erant 
monumentis incensa urbe [a Gallis] plerseque 
interiere.” This stele is the only one, so far as 
we know, that partially escaped destruction in 
the great pillage of 390 B.c. 

Prof. Luigi Ceci, my learned colleague in 
the University of Rome, reads the inscription, 
and supplies the missing words, as follows :— 

lL quot Hofrdas weigead, ueigetod s]aKRos 
[s]esED. 

2. sor(das, sakros sed]. 

a oo REGEI Loliba adferad ad rem 
djevam. 

£. quos Rlex per mentore]st KALATOREM HAv[ead 
endo ada)ctop, 10OUX MENTA CAPIAD, DOTA 

: + se 

5. [Ini]m rre Rt K[oised nownasias i]M. 


* : 

Polybius, ti. 22, speaking of the treaty between Rome 
ud ee of B.c. 505, says that the early Roman dialect 
me iting was so different from the Latin that none of his 
“Memporaries could understand it. 


————— : z a 
-cotta votive tablet representing a warrior 





6. QUOI HAVELOD NEQu[am sied dolod mal]jop, 
DIOVE ESTOD. [qulor voviop [sacer Diove 
estod |. 

His Latin translation is :— 

1. Qui fordas consecret, consecrato sacellum 
versus [or, ad sacellum]. 

2. Sordas [viz. qui sordas consecret, con- 
secrato] seorsum a sacello. 

3. Idibus regi liba adferat ad rem divinam 
[viz. ad sacrificium]. 

4. Quos Rex per augurem Kalatorem indu- 

hapeat [viz. consecratum admittat] adagio 
[viz. carmine] precibus auspicia capiat, 
dona votiva voveat. 

5. Itemque rei [divinze] curet Nonis ibi. 

6. Qui auspicio nequam sit dolo malo, Tovi esto. 
Qui voto [viz. nequam sit dolo malo] sacer 
lovi esto. 

The most salient linguistic speciality of this 
invaluable document is the great number of 
words—great in comparison to the total—which 
do not appear in the Latin language. Words 
are formed and die out, as Horace expresses it, 
like the leaves on the tree; but the years in 
the life of words are centuries. If Varro, Horace, 
and Quintilian had known the legend of this 
stone they would have spoken of the antiquity 
of the Latin language in much stronger terms 
than they have used when speaking of the 
‘Carmen Saliare.’ Compare Horace, ‘ Epist.,’ 
IL. i. 86 :— 

Jam Saliare Nume carmen qui laudat, et illud 
Quod mecum ignorat, sclus volt scire videri. 

The stele of the Comitium dates from about the 
middle of the seventh century before Christ ; it 
is therefore one century older than the Prene- 
stine fibula of Manios (‘ Corpus Inscr.,’ xiv. 4123) 
and two centuries older than the vase of Duenos.* 
It contains a lex sacra, which is at the 
same time a lex regia. Its discovery, which 
marks a new era in the study of Roman history 
and Roman language, is beautifully illustrated 
by a passage in Livy i. 20 :— 

“ Pontificem...... legit Numa, eique sacra omnia 
exscripta exsignataque adtribuit, quibus hostiis, 
quibus diebus, ad que templa sacra fierent.” 

The whole inscription of the stele is concen- 
trated, as it were, in the words of Livy just 
quoted: ‘‘quibus hostiis (FORDAS, SORDAS) ; 
quibus diebus (EIDIASIAS, NOUNASIAS) ; ad que 
templa (SAKROS SESED, SAKROS SED).” Prof. 
Ceci’s Report ends with this remarkable sen- 
tence, addressed to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Guido Baccelli :— 

“T shall not say that the discovery of the stele, 
for which we are indebted to your genial activity in 
the archxological field, marks the downfall [bank- 
ruptcy] of the modern hypercritical school, 
especially German ; but one thing is certain, the 
discovery will shake the faith of the many who 
believed blindly in the word of Niebuhr and Ihne, 
and will revive the hopes of the few who trusted to 
the authority of Livy, and had faith in the his- 
torical foundation of early Roman traditions.” 

The race of men called the race of the 
dolmen-builders has left traces of its existence 
in Italy (or of its passage through Italy) in the 
caves which gave it shelter and in rock-cut 
tombs ; but the typical structures, the dolmen 
and the menhir, are conspicuously absent. 
Dennis thcught to have seen relics of both in 
the provinceof Grosseto, Maggiulli and De Giorgi 
in the province of Terra d’Otranto. Dennis 
was mistaken ; the most careful search in the 
district of Grosseto has revealed no traces of 
megalithic monuments, while many have been 
identified in the Terra d’Otranto, especially in 
the district of Giurdigiano, or Giurdignano, a 
village six kilométres west of Otranto itself, on 
the railway to Zollino. This miniature Carnac 
boasts of several dolmens and of one menhir : 
others have been described at Merina, Miner- 
vino, and Zollino. The menhirs are nearly all 
of the same height (3™°80); some stand on a 
block of stone as upon a pedestal, others are set 





* Latest illustrations of the vase of Duenos: Lindsay, 
‘A Short Historical Latin Grammar,’ Oxford, 1895, p. 175; 
Thurneysen, Zettschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., xxxv. 212, &c. 











on the ground. Excellent photographs have 
been taken of the whole set by a lover of art 
and antiquities, Signor Andrea Vochieri. 

I have to record the death of the distinguished 
architect Count Fraricesco Vespignani, whose 
name is connected with all the artistic events 
of Leo XIII.’s pontificate, as the name of his 
father, Virginio, is associated with that of 
Pius IX. In his capacity of ‘‘ Architetto dei 
Palazzi Apostolici” Francesco Vespignani de- 
signed and built the new apse of St. John 
Lateran, and the summer villa of the Pope in the 
Vatican Gardens, and directed the restoration 
of the Appartamento Borgia and of the Sala 
Regia. As a private artist we have the evidence 
of his skill and activity in the Chiesa del Sacro 
Cuore, by the Preetorian Camp, in the great 
college of St. Anselmo on the Aventine, in the 
restoration of the Palazzo del Governo Vecchio, 
in the Villa Sarsina at Porto d’Anzio, &c. 

Another famous picture has migrated to 
foreign Jands—the Madonna and Child of Sandro 
Botticelli, the gem of the Chigicollection. The 
picture belongs to the cycle of the ‘ Vierge aux 
Roses’ now in the Louvre, and represents the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Christ on her 
knees, to whom an angel offers grapes and ears 
of grain. The angel is painted with that Ver- 
rocchio-like grace so characteristic of Botticelli, 
and makes us think of the St. John who takes 
his place in the Louvre masterpiece. The story 
of the disappearance of the picture from Rome is 
rather grotesque. It seems that an offer of nearly 
seven thousand pounds had been made to the 
owner by a foreign dealer ; upon which original 
offer a kind of auction was held among other 
competitors, The picture was eventually knocked 
down to some one—said to be bidding for one 
of the Rothschilds — for the sum of 12,6001. 
(315,000 lire). In obedience to the Italian law 
the purchaser sent his card and his legal de- 
claration of purchase to the Ministero dell’ 
Istruzione Publica ; and while the officials were 
deliberating on the subject, the picture dis- 
appeared. Needless to say that the name and 
address of the purchaser were forged, and that 
no trace of him has as yet been found. 

Ropotro LANcrIANI. 
SALE. 

Messrs CuHristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 15th inst. the following works. Draw- 
ings: F. Boucher, A Lady walking ona Terrace, 
521. KR. Caldecott, The Rivals (a set of four in 
one frame), 691. Glardon, The Edge of a Wood, 
Switzerland, 501. D. H. McKewan, Durham, 
501. Mousa, A Young Girl, and Sir E. J. 
Poynter, ‘‘ Music, Heavenly Maid,” 941. J. M. 
Swan, A Lion, 651. Pictures: J. B. C. Corot, 
An Avenue of Trees, with cottages in the 
distance, 1101.; A Landscape, with windmill 
and figures, 189/.; The Edge of a Wood, with 
two figures, 1731. H. McCulloch, Loch Katrine, 


3151. W. Miiller, A Landscape after a Shower, 
4201. G. Romney, Head of a Lady, 199]. E. 


Verboeckhoven, Sheep on the Downs near the 
Scheldt, 7871. B. W. Leader, Sand Dunes, 
6131. Sir H. Raeburn, Mrs. Renny Strachan, 
892]. R. Wilson, An Italian River Scene, 2201. 
J. Russell, Mrs. Earle, 325/. ; Jack Bannister, 
1051. Degas, The Ironer, 136]. B. Morizot, 
La Débutante, 1991. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue detailed programme of the meeting of the 
Royal Archeological Institute at Ipswich, from 
Tuesday, July 25th, to Tuesday, August Ist, 
has now been issued. The opening day will 
include a reception by the Mayor of Ipswich 
and the presidential address of the Earl of 
Stradbroke, followed by a perambulation of the 
town and inspection of the principal objects 
of interest. Wednesday will be devoted to a 
drive to Grundisburgh Church, past Hasketon 
to Woodbridge, and to Seckford Hall and Play- 
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ford. Church. On Thursday Southwold Church, 
with its unrivalled painted screens, is the prin- 
cipal object of pilgrimage. Friday morning will 
be given up to the annual business meeting, to 
be followed by visits to Dennington and Fram- 
lingham. Saturday will be devoted to an in- 
spection of Orford Castle and Church and the 
gatehouse of Butley Priory. Clare Priory, 
Church, and Castle, Kentwell Hall, and Long 
Melford Church will occupy the following Mon- 
day; and Tuesday will be devoted to a visit to 
Hadleigh, Giffard’s Hall, and Little Wenham Hall. 

Tue Trustees of the British Museum have 
recently bought from the collection of the late 
Mr. Forman, of Dorking, which since his death 
was stored in the north :of England, several 
painted vases and amphore.. Among the latter 
is an example, 20in. high, which has broad 
handles. with flanged edges decorated with ivy 
leaves, and contains the following figures: 1. A 
group of Achilles about to fasten the corpse of 
Hector to his chariot ; within it is a bearded 
charioteer wearing a long embroidered chiton and 
fillet ; beside the horses is a winged woman clad 
in a purple embroidered dress and fillet. The 
bearded Achilles on the right carries his shield 
and two spears with his left hand, while he 
extends his right as if addressing the corpse of 
the Trojan hero. The corpse lies partly beside a 
tumulus painted white, on which a black snake 
arches its body to the left ; above, the diminutive 
figure of a warrior, representing the shade of 
Patroclus, is running. Inaddition to these figures 
Ulysses is depicted, armed with spears and clad 
inarmour. 2. The second section of the body 
of the vessel contains, a fine and spirited 
procession of mounted Amazons. Another am- 
phora is decorated with a group of Achilles and 
Troilus, and in the centre is a fountain, on 
which is perched a crow fiapping its wings and 
looking towards the boy Troilus on the right, 
who, mounted on one horse, leads another. 
Behind the fountain, which resembles a Doric 
column, Achilles, half kneeling, holds his spear 
and shield. Near, on the right, stands Polyxena 
holding in both hands a hydria; from the 
spout of the fountain water: falls into a cup- 
shaped basin, and overflows at the feet of 
Polyxena, who wears a long ungirt purple 
chiton; her long hair is unbound. Another 
purchase is a Calpis, 13}in. high, on which 
is painted the flight of Troilus and Poly- 
xena, This, a specimen of a fine archaic 
style, shows the youth riding at full speed, and 
goading his horse ; the damsel runs swiftly to 
our right ; her hydria has- fallen beneath the 
horse, broken in two, and, thus allowed the 
water to escape. Nothing is more interesting 
in its way than the fine stamnos which Dr. 
Murray has been able to add to the national 
collection from the above-named source. Found 
at Agrigentum ih 1830, it passed into the hands 
of Samuel Rogers; at his. sale Mr. Stoddart 
bought it, and when it was sold again in 1855, 
Mr. Forman paid 122/. for it. A superb speci- 
men in the red figure style, it is unbroken, 
except that the neck has been detached and 
rejoined ; it represents the Attic free style to per- 
fection, On itis depicted, in three main groups, 
a combat of Amazons and Athenian warriors. 
In the largest group Aritiope (?) has fallen on 
her left knee, and brandishes a battle-axe ; she 
looks at Theseus striding forward to dispatch 
her with his sword, and is followed by Piri- 
thous and Phorbas, appropriately armed and 
clad. On the right of the fallen Amazon three 
of her female comrades, including Hippolyte, 
gallop to her rescue. The second portion con- 
tains the figures of an Amazon thrusting her 
spear at a bearded Greek, and behind him 
Acamas is advancing cautiously. In the third 
portion a prostrate young Greek is slain by an 
Amazon, who seizes his hair with one hand, and, 
setting her left. foot on his thigh, thrusts her 
sword into his throat. Although the style of 


this fine relic is not that of consummate art, it 
ig. precious in the eyes of antiquaries and 


| students of Greek design. 





The shields bear the 
armorial insignia of the combatants, the details 
of their draperies and their weapons are deli- 
neated with skill and precision, and the passion 
of their attitudes is vigorously emphasized. 


In the gallery of the Fine-Art Society may 
be seen a number of drawings made in Spain 
by Mr. E. George, the able architectural etcher 
and draughtsman. As might be anticipated, 
they are almost entirely architectural. They 
are brilliant and broad, limpid in their tones 
and pure in their tints, but somewhat hard and 
over-defined even for sunlit Spain. The most 
artistic of them seem to be No. 10, ‘ The City 
Gate, Salamanca’; ‘ A Convent, Salamanca’ (17); 
‘San Pedro, and Old Houses, Vitoria’ (21); and 
‘The Golden Tower, Seville’ (44). In the same 
place the firm has collected nearly two hundred 
drawings in black and white, made by Mr. E. T. 
Reed for ‘*Mr. Punch.” These include not 
only personal satires with queer names, such as 
we reviewed with much, but qualified admiration 
when they were republished in a volume, but 
a large proportion of more witty examples 
and designs made in a strain of genuine humour, 
such as that delicious piece which shows the 
Duke of Devonshire listening to the reading of 
speeches of the Marquis of Hartington (4) and 
‘Britannia 4 la Beardsley’ (22), which is no 
caricature. ‘The Anti-Anarchist Bomb- proof 
Clockwork Substitute Ruler’ (55), a dummy 
President wisely put forward by the police of 
Chicago to receive any bombs and bullets that 
might be going, is first rate; so is ‘ Irish 
Members at Windsor, in Armour’ (64), and 
‘The Rey. Arthur Balfour at the Foreign 
Office’ (72). Mr. Reed is understood to be 
preparing a large series of illustrations of 
the ways and manners of the County Council, 
the Asylums Board, and the School Board of 
London, each on a field day. 


Messrs. SotHesBy’s sale on Saturday next 
will include seventy-two very clever drawings 
in red chalk of male and female figure studies 
by Mary Beale, a well-known portrait painter 
in her day. She was the daughter of the Rev. 
J. Cradock, and studied under Sir Peter Lely. 
She married a Mr. Beale, who was also a pupil 
of Lely’s, and died in 1697, at the age of sixty- 
five years. The drawings now to be sold were 
executed in 1679. The National Portrait Gallery 
has two of her portraits— Charles II. and 
Abraham Cowley. 


Tue obituary of Friday in last week records 
the death, in his seventy-second year, of Mr. 
James Stewart Hodgson, of Haslemere, who, like 
his brother Mr. Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, was 
one of that rare class of connoisseurs who unite 
a pure taste with considerable knowledge and 
a great fortune. These advantages he employed 
in a noble manner, and with so much judgment 
that he bought Rossetti’s ‘Johnson and the 
Methodist Ladies at the Mitre,’ and some of 
the finest of Leighton’s pictures, including that 
master’s masterpiece, ‘The Procession of the 
Daphnephoria.’ 

Messrs. Ertis & Etvey send us an impres- 
sion in photogravure, from a drawing by Mr. A. 
Ellis, of Mr. C. W. Sherborn etching in his 
studio. Doubtless the drawing’ was not so 
sooty nor so opaque in the shadows as the tran- 
scriptis, which aspires to be Rembrandtish. But 
a print is not Rembrandtish simply because it 
is dark, or because there are, as in this case, 
sharp contrasts between its lights and its darks; 
but there must be harmony between, or among, 
these elements, and a happy composition of 
them, involving proper proportions. In these 
respects the print is not to be praised, 
though probably it is an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Sherborn. 


Tue July number of the Antiquary will con- 
tain ‘ Ancient Kentish Colonies in Anglo-Saxon 
England,’ by Mr. T. H. Shore; ‘England’s 
Oldest Handicrafts: Working in Precious 





Metals,’ by Mrs. J. S. Robson ; and ‘ Notes a 


some Kentish Churches: No. 2, All 
Orpington,’ by J. Russell Larkby. 

On Tuesday next at two o'clock Megs 
Hunter & Hunter will sell at No. 2, Primtog, 
Hill Studios, Fitzroy Road, Regent’s Park, the 


Saints’, 


contents of the studio of the late Mr. Joge h! 


Wolf, the distinguished animal painter, whic) 
include, besides casts, horns, bones, and books 
and engravings after Landseer and othe 
certain paintings and studies in various mate. 
rials by the deceased artist. 

A SPECIAL collection of pictures and draywij 
by Turner has been formed in the Birminghan 
Art Gallery, and the private view of it wy 
appointed for yesterday (Friday). 

Mr. Gampart has offered to present to the 
town of Fontainebleau a monument, to hy 
erected on an important public site, in honoy 
of Rosa Bonheur. Mr. Gambart bought many 
of her pictures, published the greater number 
of the engravings from them, and was on friendly 
terms with her for many years. 

Tue French journals report that the exhibj. 
tion of Van Dycks at Antwerp will number 
more than a hundred examples, including 
thirty-seven from England, and contributions 
from France, Italy, and Germany. 

THE works upon the site of the so-called 


| **Palace of Theodoric” at Ravenna have been 


brought to an end. It has now become quite 
clear, according to the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, that the palace dates from a later 
period than that of the great Goth, and as it 
bears traces of the East Roman builders was 
probably erected by the Exarchs during their 
residence at Ravenna. There are signs also of 
its having served as a barrack for soldiers, 
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THE WEEK. 
Covent GARDEN.—‘ Messaline.’ 

To write a successful opera has been the 
ambition of many a composer; yet how 
rarely has that ambition been satisfied. A 
‘Faust,’ a ‘Carmen,’ even a ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ are not to be had for the mere 
wishing. M. Isidore de Lara is evidently 
bent on success, and if hard, patient study 
will do it, he will certainly reach the goal. 
His latest work, ‘Messaline,’ produced in 
French last Thursday week at Covent 
Garden, has excited considerable difference 
of opinion, yet, so far as we are aware, all 
his critics are agreed as to the great advance 
over his previous efforts. The composer 
originally showed lyrical rather than dra- 
matic gifts; but in ‘Messaline’ we see red 
traces of a dramatic spirit; the conception 
of the music at appropriate moments 1s 
thoroughly dramatic, even if not always 
strong; in the opening scene, when Messi 
line emerges from the golden gate of the 
palace, and again in the concluding act, the 
composer in this respect appears at ls 
strongest. His love music—the love duets, 
in the second and third acts respectively— 
is, on the whole, disappointing. There 8 
much fine and effective writing in the duets 
and yet they leave one cold. Messaline, 
however, is not a person, perhaps, calculate 
to inspire a composer to produce his best. 
In both duets—more especially in the second 
—there is no gradual advance towards 4 
powerful climax, no working out and up 
of the musical material such as we find 1 
the works of the great masters. We mayher? 
say a word concerning M. de Lara's 
of representative themes. He employs then, 
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nd yet does % not work them to death; 
there is no attempt whatever to imitate or 
to improve upon the elaborate method of 
Wagner. The two themes typical of Messa- 
jine—the one of her regal power, the other 
of her sensual nature—are combined in 
most powerful manner in the opening scene, 
to which we shall again refer. The theme 
of the gladiator Hélion is another of which, 
indeed, considerable use is made. The theme 
itself, by the way, owes something to 


er. 
the orchestration of the music in the 
opera is unequal. It is sometimes too 
noisy, and frequently lacks body; but M. 
de Lara has a sense of colour, and there are 
many well-scored pages. With regard to 
the orchestra—to use a plain phrase, fre- 
quently sounding all top and bottom—it 
may be that M. Fon was not able to bring 
out fully all that was in the score. He 
conducted with great energy and intelli- 
ce; but the music is difficult, and he had 
on this first night to keep a sharp eye on 
the stage. 

Mlle. Héglon, who created the part of 
Messaline when the work was originally 
produced at Monte Carlo, was magnificent. 
She played the part to perfection, and sang 
most artistically. Mlle. Leclerc, as Tyndaris, 
deserves great praise. M. Alvarez as Hélion 
and M. Renaud as Harés acted and sang in 
apowerful manner. M. Gillibert made the 
most of the light, graceful Myrrhon music. 
The work was spendidly mounted. The 
tavern scene in the second, and the Tiber 
seene in the third act were highly pic- 
turesque. 

M.de Lara’s work appears to us an excel- 
lent specimen of the music-drama as con- 
ceived by Wagner; it is the drama which 
interests, while the music mostly serves to 
intensify the various situations. There is 
certainly some purely lyrical music, such as 
the “Viens, aimez,’’ of Myrrhon and his 
associates in the second act, or the delicate 
song of Tyndaris, with chorus, at the open- 
ing of the third act; for the most part, 
however, it is dramatic in the modern sense. 
The stage action is, indeed, so sensational 
that we can quite imagine any one not 
forced, like ourselves, to consider the part 
which each factor plays in the work, dis- 
cussing first the story, and only then the 
music. With Wagner, his theories not- 
withstanding, this is not always the case. 
The stage scenes are striking. In the first 
act, the entry of Messaline; in the second, 
the riotous scene in the tavern; in the third, 
the confined chamber, with the languid, 
voluptuous inmates, and the sharply con- 
trasting open view of the Tiber; and in 
the last act, the sensational sounds from 
the circus, and the dark scene of passion, 
jealousy, and remorse. For all this the 
composer has, of course, to thank his libret- 
tists, MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugéne 
Morand; also for the way in which the 
scenes are worked up. There is plenty of 
variety, and yet Messaline ever remains the 
prominent figure. The story of the dissolute 
Roman empress, which in some respects 
teminds one, of course, of Carmen, has been 
ably treated by the librettists; they have 
given us a fairly true picture of her, and 
the writing of the French libretto is admir- | 
able. A word, too, may be here said in | 
favour of Mr. Vernon Blackburn, who has 
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translated it into English. The task was by 
no means an easy one, but he has acquitted 
himself well of it. If the librettists had 
been engaged on a drama we feel sure they 
would have presented their strange story 
with still greater power. And now we may 
appropriately ask whether such a subject 
is suitable for musical treatment. Music, 
without doubt, lends itself to expressing 
the sensuous side of human nature, and 
has often done so, notably by Wagner in 
his ‘Tannhiuser’ and in his ‘ Parsifal.’ 
But to that sensuous side he opposed a 
higher, spiritual side. In ‘Tannhiuser’ we 
have voluptuous Venus, but also the pure- 
minded Elisabeth; in ‘Parsifal’ earthly 
gives place to heavenly love. In ‘ Messa- 
line’ there is a certain attempt at opposition 
of this sort. The genuine affection of the 
two brothers Hélion and Harés is depicted 
in the second act; but that affection is not 
strong enough to counterbalance the lower 
passions depicted in the story and to give 
to it a healthy tone ; the music accompany- 
ing that scene is, however, most expressive. 
We would not for a moment decide as to 
what subjects a composer ought to take or 
refuse. M. de Lara has, it is true, selected 
one of the darkest and foulest in Roman 
history, one which has not, we _ believe, 
occupied the attentionfof a composer since 
Pallavicino wrote his opera ‘ Messaline’ 
in 1680. But a wide margin must be 
allowed in art. What we principally com- 
plain of is that there is no redeeming ele- 
ment in the libretto, or, at any rate, not 
one of sufficient strength ; nothing, in fact, 
to excuse, or we might even say, to justify 
certain things in themselves objectionable. 








Musical Gossiy. 


At Portman Rooms last Thursday week 
the members of the Mozart Society gave a com- 
plimentary farewell concert to Herr J. H. 
Bonawitz, the founder of the organization, who, 
after many years’ residence in London, has 


determined to return to Germany. The 
programme comprised movements from 
Herr Bonawitz’s Pianoforte Quintet in ¢G 


minor, his Pianoforte Quartet in B flat minor, 
and his Introduction and Scherzo for piano, 
flute, and strings. In the interpretation of 
these the composer was assisted by Mlle. C. A. 
Brousil, Miss Nelly Chaplin, Miss Amy 
Armitage, Mr. Szeepanowski, and Mr. Loveday. 
Selections from his operas ‘ Irma,’ ‘The Bride 
of Messina,’ and ‘Ostrolenka’ were sung by 
Miss Margaret Hoare, Mr. Franklin Clive, and 
other vocalists. Herr Bonawitz takes with him 
the good wishes of a numerous circle of friends. 


A CONCERT was given at Messrs, Broadwood’s 
last Saturday afternoon by the pupils of Miss 
Fanny Davies. Some of the pupils showed 
considerable promise, but all testified to 
the care and ability with which they had been 
trained. Miss Davies studied under Madame 
Schumann, and from her evidently learnt 
not only the art of playing, but the still 
more difficult art of teaching. 


AN opera in two acts, entitled ‘ Floretta,’ 
founded on a story by Heinrich Zschékke, was 
performed on Monday evening at St. George’s 
Hall by the pupils of the Royal Academy, under 
the direction of Mr. G. H. Betjemann. The clever 
little libretto of this work, written and composed 
expressly for the operatic class of the Academy, 


| is by Miss Eleanor Farjeon, and the music by | 


Mr. Harry Farjeon (Goring Thomas Scholar). 
The young lady is only eighteen, while the com- 
poser is not yet of age. The music of the latter, 





| 
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especially in the lighter portions, is decidedly 
promising, and the orchestration shows know- 
ledge and considerable taste. The idea’ of 
encouraging native talent in this way deserves 
praise, and more performances, not only of 
novelties of this kind, but also of many classical 
operas which are never heard, would prove 
interesting, and certainly beneficial to the 
students. ‘Floretta’ was followed by Mr. F. 
Corder’s' lively one-act opera ‘The Noble 
Savage,’ well known in the provinces, but 
apparently new to London. 


AN orchestral concert was given by the pupils 
of the Royal College of Music at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening, under the direction 
of Prof. Stanford. The programme commenced 
with Schumann’s ‘Genoveva’ Overture, which 
was interpreted in spirited manner by the 
college orchestra. Miss Florence Smith played 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor ; 
her technique was excellent, and her inter- 
pretation of the work ‘intelligent and sym- 
pathetic. Variations for orchestra on ‘Old 
King Cole,’-by Mr. Nicholas Gatty, proved 
fresh, clever, humorous, and well scored. Mr. 
R. Purcell Jones played with good tone and taste 
the attractive variations of Boéllmann for ’cello 
and orchestra. Mr. Ivor Foster (exhibitioner) 
displayed good voice and good style in an air 
from Handel’s ‘Ottone.’ The programme in- 
cluded Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony. Dr. 
Stanford may’ well be proud of his players, and 
they, no doubt, are ‘thankful to him for his 
excellent training. 

THE autumn series of Richter Concerts will 
take place at St. James’s Hall on October 26th 
and 30th and November 6th. 

THE second season of the Curtius Concert 
Club will commence on October 25th, and will 
again consist of from eighteen to twenty con- 
certs at the Princes’ Galleries. Arrangements 
have been made with the following artists, each 
of whom will undertake the ‘direction of one 
of the evenings :—Madame Blanche Marchesi, 
Madame Marie Brema, the Misses Eissler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel, Herr Van Rooy, Mr. Ben 
Davies, Herr F.:von: Dulong, Mr. Hugo Heinz, 
the Meister Glee Singers, the Willy Hess and 
the Kruse Quartet, MM. Schénberger and 
Dolmetsch, &c, 

SeNor SarasaTeE will give three recitals at 
St. James’s Hall on November 9th and 30th, 
and December 14th. Dr. Otto Neitzel will 
officiate at the pianoforte. 

Herr DoxnAnyi will give three pianoforte 
recitals at St. James’s Hall on November 4th 
and 13th and December 4th. 

At the next season of the Brussels Popular 
Concerts Dr. Hans Richter will appear in De- 
cember and conduct Dvorak’s ‘From the New 
World’ Symphony and the ‘ Birenhiuter’ Over- 
ture. In March, M. Rimsky-Korsakoff, the 
Russian composer, will produce some of his 
latest compositions. , The last concert of the 
season will take place in May, when Herr 
Richard Strauss will conduct his ‘Don Quixote’ 
and other of his works. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. ‘ Opera, ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ 8, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


cen 
M. CLARETIE ON SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE. 


A CONFERENCE on Shakspeare and Moliére 
was given by M. Jules Claretie on the Lyceum 
stage on the afternoon of the 13th inst., in 
presence of a representative audience, presided 
over by Sir Henry Irving. The conférencier 
broke no fresh ground, but was able to establish 
some points of resemblance, or at least of con- 
tact, between Shakspeare, ‘‘le tragique,” and 
Moliére, ‘‘le comique.” It is in the treatment 
of jealousy that the two actor-dramatists draw 
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closest together, and the point of nearest 
approach is, as has been before shown, between 
Othello and Alceste. A less obvious resemblance 
was also found between Desdemona and Céli- 
méne. Reference was made to coincidence 
of view on the subject of honour between 
Falstaff and Sganarelle ; and Alceste was com- 
pared with Jaques and Timon of Athens. In 
regard to the absence of mystery with which 
the French language has been charged, M. 
Claretie advanced Marivaux and Musset, the 
latter of whom, in ‘Les Caprices de 
Marianne,’ ‘ Lorenzaccio,’ and ‘On ne badine 
pas avec l’Amour,’ was a direct imitator of 
Shakspeare. Allusion was made to Voltaire’s 
famous ‘‘ factum”’ against Shakspeare delivered 
before the Académie, and the influence of the 
English actors over French thought in the time 
and persons of Berlioz, Gautier, and others, 
was shown. Miss Smithson, whose Irish accent 
was no barrier to her success in France, became 
the rage in Paris, and contracted a short and 
eminently unhappy marriage with Berlioz. 
Voltaire himself paid Shakspeare in ‘Zaire’ 
and other pieces the highest tribute—that of 
imitation. Of the heroines of Shakspeare and 
Moliére it was said that while the former were 
made to be adorées, the latter were fitted to be 
épousées. An eloquent peroration pictured 
durable peace and amity resulting to the two 
most intellectual nations from admiration for 
their joint literature. In proposing (partly in 
French) a vote of thanks to M. Claretie, Sir 
Charles Dilke referred to the recently published 
account of Shakspeare in France of M. Jusse- 
rand, and complimented the lecturer on the 
result of his fourteen years’ directorship of the 
Théatre Frangais. The vote was seconded by 
Mr. Comyns Carr ; and a vote of thanks to Sir 
Henry Irving was carried on the motion of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


TuoucH indifferently attended, owing to the 
fineness and warmth of the season, the closing 
performances of M. Coquelin were received 
with great warmth. His Noél in ‘La Joie fait 
Peur’ of Madame Emile de Girardin was harrow- 
ing in pathos, and stands comparisons with the 
still remembered impersonations of Regnier 
and M. Got. With so much enthusiasm 
was his monologue greeted on the 14th inst. 
that the artist accepted no fewer than three 
encores, substituting on each occasion another 
monologue. In the ripeness of his powers M. 
Coquelin is one of the finest comedians the 
modern stage has seen. 


Tue Princess’s Theatre is closed for the pre- 
sent, but will reopen without any change of bill 
on the 5th of August. 


Tue death of Mr. Augustin Daly has altered 
to this extent the arrangements at Drury Lane 
Theatre, that the part in the autumn drama 
assigned to Miss Ada Rehan will now be taken 
by Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 


THERE is some talk of the production at the 
Adelphi next spring of an adaptation of ‘ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,’ in which Miss Fiske, an 
American actress, will be Tess, and Mr. Herbert 
Sleath the hero. 

Mr. Witson BaRReETT will open the Lyceum 
on September 2nd with a revival of ‘The 
Silver King,’ to be followed in about a month 
by a play on which he and Mr. Louis N. Parker 
are engaged. His company will include Miss 
Maud Jeffries and Miss Lena Ashwell. 


‘Tue Rare oF THE Lock’ is the title of a 
rhymed play founded upon Pope by Miss 
Clo Graves, in which Miss Winifred Emery will 
appear at the Haymarket as Belinda. 


‘Tue WHITE QUEEN,’ a romantic drama by 
Mr. Boulding, has been played at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, during the week, with Miss 
Beatrice Day as the heroine. 





Mr. Forses Ropertson and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell will begin in September a joint 
management of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

THE summer season is now at an end, and not 
a single novelty has been given at an evening 
performance during the week at any West-End 
house. The Haymarket, the Adelphi, the 
Vaudeville, the Royalty, and the Criterion 
have closed their doors. and the Lyceum will 
follow suit on the 29th inst. 

‘Tne Last CHAPTER,’ a domestic comedy by 
Mr. G. H. Broadhurst, will be given on August 
28th at the Strand. 

‘Tue Evixir oF Lire,’ with which the Vaude- 
ville will reopen, will be played by a company 
including Mr. George Giddens and Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys. 

‘Tue Witp Rassit,’ a three-act farce by Mr. 
George Arliss, with which the Criterion will re- 
open on Tuesday, first saw the light at Wolver- 
hampton in January. 

THE prospective arrangements of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society are said to include per- 
formances of ‘Richard II.,’ ‘The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle,’ ‘Dr. Faustus,’ a masque 
by Ben Jonson, the ‘ Loyal Subject’ of Fletcher, 
a new play of Calderon translated by FitzGerald, 
and a drama (qy. ‘Chastelard’?) by Mr. Swin- 
burne—a sufliciently ambitious programme. 

A SHAKSPEAREAN season under Mr. F. 
Benson, to begin at the Lyceum on Feb- 
ruary 15th, is intended to include ‘ Henry V.,’ 
‘Richard II.,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with ‘ Hamlet’ 
in its entirety, to be given in an afternoon 
and evening entertainment. 

Henry Loraine, whose death at the age of 
eighty is announced, was an actor of a thoroughly 
old-fashioned school, who, after playing in the 
country, appeared at Drury Lane, February 9th, 
1863, as Don Czesar de Bazan. On May 15th, 
1867, he was at the Princess’s Antony to the 
Cleopatra of Miss Glyn. He alternated the 
parts of Othello and Iago, and King John and 
Faulconbridge, with Walter Montgomery, sup- 
ported Mrs. Scott Siddons as Macbeth and 
Charles Surface, and was seen at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York, as Hamlet. At the revival 
by Mr. Alexander at the St. James’s of ‘ As 
You Like It’ he was Adam. 

M. Pierre Krovukowsky, who has died at 
Asniéres, near Paris, collaborated as Pierre 
Newski with Dumas fils in the production of ‘ Les 
Danicheff,’ played with great success at the Odéon 
January 8th, 1876. The piece, which gave rise 
to some difficulties between the two authors, 
had some share in bringing about, or at least 
in strengthening, the entente between France 
and Russia. Roger de Taldé telling how 
Wladimir has saved him from a bear, Wladimir 
says that Taldé, in his place, would have done 
the same, and continues :— 

“Un Francais qui lutte avec une béte fauve qui 

l'a pris par derriére, un Russe qui voit cette lutte et 
qui tue la béte, c’est tout ce qu'il y a de pilus simple, 
et tant qu'il y aura des Frangais, des Russes, et des 
bétes fauves, espérons que ce sera comme ca,” 
The application of these words was instantane- 
ous, and their reception enthusiastic. An 
adaptation by Viscount Newry, now the Earl of 
Kilmorey, was produced at the St. James’s on the 
17th of June of the same year, and was no less 
successful. 
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BELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS, 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A,, 
Classical Master at St. Paul’s School, 





Under the above title MESSRS. BELL have jn 
active preparation a New Series of Annotated 
Classics for the Lower and Middle Forms o; 
Schools. 

The name of the Editor of the Series is sufficient 
guarantee that they will be carried out in com. 
pliance with the most recent ideas and require. 
ments, and it is hoped that the introduction of 
some new features will place them in advance of 
anything of the kind hitherto attempted. 


The special object of the Series is to make the 
editions as interesting and helpful as possible to 
the intelligent learner; and with this end in view 
in addition to the usual apparatus of Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, Illustrations have been 
introduced wherever it has been thought that they 
might help to elucidate the text. < 


The INTRODUCTIONS will give briefly an account of 
the Author’s life and works, a note on the special work 
dealt with, and a simple statement of the writer's literary 
position. In the case of poets a simple account of the metre 
will be given, and also specimens of famous translations, 

The NOTES will be brief and explanatory. Textual 
difficulties will not be discussed, and parallel passages and 
philological notes will be avoided as far as possible. 

In an APPENDIX, as an additional help to masters, the 
chief grammatical and other difficulties will be grouped 
together. 

The volumes will be issued with or without VOCABU- 
LARIES to suit the requirements of different schools. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS will be gathered from the best 
sources, and will be chosen with a view to explaining the 
text, and making the reader more familiar with Greek and 
Roman life. Most of the illustrations will be specially 
redrawn. 

MAPS and PLANS will also be inserted as required. 

The volumes are being printed at the Oxford University 


Press, in pott 8vo. size, and will be issued at the uniform [ 


rate of 1s. 6d. each (with or without Vocabularies). 


The following will be ready in August 
or September :-— 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.— Epani- 


NONDAS, HANNIBAL, CATO. By H. L. EARL, 
M.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. (One 
sorp Bchaok. G. SPENCER, B.A., St. Paul’s Prepara- 


CASSAR. BookII. By A. C. Lidcell, 


M.A., High School, Nottingham. 


CAESAR. Book III. By F. H. Colson, 


M.A., Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 
GWYTHER, M.A., Assistant Master. 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. i-xix. By W.¢. 


FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 


LIVY.—_HANNIBAL'S FIRST CAM- 


PAIGN in ITALY. (Selected from Book XXI.) By 
F. E. A. TRAYES, M A., St. Paul's School. 


HORACE’S ODES. Book I. By C.6.| 


BOTTING, B.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL’S ASNEID. Book II. By 


L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., St. Paul's School. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. By 


A. S. WARMAN, B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOK I. By G. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors 
School. 

Cthers in preparation. 

Specimen Copies post free to Head Masters 

on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Carden, 
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~ CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


TH E OX FOR D ENG LI SH DICTIONARY. SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


4 NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 7 7o eee AD eOsuarrner sO the 























ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Pp. xvi-386, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. STUDIES in DANTE. Second Series. Miscel- 


Just published. laneous Essays. By EDWARD MOORE, D.D. 


Niw Double Section: HORIZONTALITY—HYWE, =. ALREADY PUBLISHED, 10s. 6d. net. 
New Part: HOD—HYWE, 7s. 6d. First Serie.—SCRIPTURE and CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


R E | Ss U E | N M O NT H LY N U M B E R Ss. | With 8 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Ne. 1, Vol. I. now ready: A—ACRIOUS. A CATALOGUE of the CYPRUS MUSEUM. 


Containing 88 pages in Coloured Wrapper, 3s. 6d. With a Chronicle of Excavations undertaken since the British Occupation and Intro- 
> aicstearale. a as : . e Ba , ductory Notes on Cypriote Archeology. By JOHN L. MYRES, M.A. F.S.A. F.R.G.S., 
DAILY NEWS. It forms a handseme quarto pamphlet of eighty-eight large pages, and MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Ph.D. 


closely yet very clearly printed in triple columns, and is, we need hardly say, strictly 
iabridged. With this publication the editor and publishers send forth a special announce- | 








> the ent containing cheering information regarding the progress and prospects of this truly SECOND EDITION, pp. xvi-286, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. d. 
le to =r undertaking, with poioulars of the strikingly moderate terms on which it is 
view. Mplaced at the service of the public.” — 
tion, SPECTA ap he areca. r seen. and so admirably carried out, that A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. 
» Bye give the widest publicity that we can to the new arrangements.” | Containing the Gospel of St. Mark, Selections from the other Gospels, and the Second 
been PALL MALL GAZETTE —‘‘We are glad to see that the Clarendon Press has deter- Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, 
they Mnined on a reissue in monthly numbers, as this will make it easier of acquisition by many, | M.A. Ph.D. D.C.L., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of 
nd it will give the opportunity of taking up Dr. Murray’s great work to those who have Oxford, Editor of ‘The English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
itherto neglected the opportunity. panes y 
int of WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“' Those who failed to subscribe to this unique work | 
work prhen it first a to appear — now = excellent chance of doing so. It is iar away the Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
' st useful, the most comprehensive, the most reliable English dictionary ever published 
erary most use! a nm ve ae ‘Vy published, | ’ 
r which probably ever will be published. 
mete J MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The style of printing of the ‘ Dictionary ’ is such as | KING ALFRED'S OLD ENGLISH VERSION 
mt give pleasure to lovers of beautiful typography. The arrangements now made for the | of BOETHIUS de CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE. Edited from the MSS., with 
xtual Bapid production of this great work offered to buyers ought to give a considerable impetus Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary, by WALTER JOHN SEDGEFIELD, 
Sand §oitssale. No library of any pretensions ought to be without this monumental record of M.A.Melbourne, B.A.Cantab. 
he English lan ~ alt ; ——— 
s, the OKSELLER.—“ In this new form it presents a convenient opportunity for the ae ‘ 
Duped fpublic to — this —_ “~— ~ easy terms, and we hope that the facilities thee offered | UNIFORM WITH HOOKER'’S WORKS. 
hill be widely appreciatec f the first part is once bought, we are quite certain that the | 3 .xii-266 “di 0. C Ts. 6 
ABU- | purchaser will = discover _ : is much better to possess his ae copy than to resort | FE SOE a) ONT Se, i Os Se 
or reference to the nearest public library.” | 
ac ori gronorct W wr spol ae matter of scientific treatment of etymology, the An INTRODUCTION to the FIFTH BOOK of 
wt. pistorical continuity of usage, and the precision of reference in the illustrative passages HOOKER’S TREATISE of the LAWS of ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 
pe fu the inl hea ap recommen has ad rival, 7 this new method of issue will, | Very Rev. FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. ae 
b rhaps, serve to place any qué SW | orwis ite inaccessible.” | 
cially rhaps, serve to place it in many quarters where it would be otherwise quite inaccessible. *,* For the convenience of purchasers, Vol. II. of the Three-Volume Edition of 
Se ee Hooker’s Works (‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Book V.), Edited by Drs. KEBLE, CHURCH, 
| and PAGET, is sold separately, price 12s. 
a, BOHEMIAN.—A GRAMMAR of the BOHEMIAN —— 
. od 7 ) AN J 7 * - > | 
iform (or CECH) LANGUAGE. By W.R. MORFILL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Pp. 114, demy 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
ANO-N ORWEGIAN.—GRAMMAR of the The OXYRHYNCHUS LOGIA and the APOCRY- 
NO-NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE. By J. ¥. SARGENT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | PHAL GOSPELS. By the Rev. CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
| College, Cambridge. 
| ’ —_ 
. FINNISH.—A FINNISH GRAMMAR. By . 
od C.N. E. ELIOT, M.A. Crown 8vo. roan, 10s. 6d. | a 
: ' 
ERMAN MANUAL.—A GERMAN GRAMMAR, MODERN LAND LAW. By Edward Jenks, 
é y Y IVE eC: : * : Te.2 . ° 
One Edition. 8vo. 7s. eae a HANDBOOK of GERMAN CONVERSATION. Second | M.A., Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 
»para- SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Jenks has given us an admirable text-book, in which the various 


ylors’ 


ters 


branches of his subject are clearly, accurately, and concisely set forth.” 


CELANDIC.—ICELANDIC PRIMER. With 


Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Second Edition. | 
Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





USSIAN | OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 
.—_ A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN yoRK PLAYS. The Plays performed by the 


LANGUAGE. By W. R. MORFILL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crafts or Mysteries of York, on the Day of Corpus Christi, in the Fourteenth, 


REEMAN.—The HISTORY of SICILY from Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries ; now first printed from the unique Manuscript in 


ae the Library of Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, b 
the EARLIEST TIMES. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. D.C.L. 4 vols. 4/. 7s. LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 8vo. 1/. 1s. : silt 


Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 21. 2s. Vol. III., 1. 4s. Vol. IV., 1d. 1s. 


INLAY—A HISTORY of GREECE from its ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, 


| and INTERLUDES. Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an 


CONQUEST by the ROMANS to the PRESENT TIME, B.c. 146 to A.D. 186 i 3 i iti 
1 7p ae 4 y ME, B.c. 146 to A.D. 1864. By Introduction, Notes, 1 Glossary, by ALFRED W. POLLARD, M.A. Third Edition, 
GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised throughout and in part Re-w viens, mr at pion eats. -_— neni ° sie innit 


with considerable Additions, by the Author, and Edited by H. F. TOZER, M.A. 


T vols. 8vo. 32. 10s. | 
W The PILGRIMAGE to PARNASSUS, with the 
A M S A Y ( " M.)— The C I T I E S and | Two Parts of the Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies ellen in St. John’s 
BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D. Royal 8vo. College, Cambridge, A.D. MDXCVII-MDCI. Edited, from MSS., hy W. D. MACRAY, 
Vol. I, Part I. The LYCOS VALLEY and SOUTH-WESTERN PHRYGIA. 18s. net. | M.A. F.S.A. Medium 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt top, 8s. 6d. ; 


Vol. I. Part II. WEST and WEST CENTRAL PHRYGIA. 2ls. net. MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. With Introd ti 
0OODHOUSE. — AETOLIA: its Geography, | Notes, &e. By O. W. TANCOCK, M.A. Susiait i ase 


TOPOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES. By WILLIAM J. WOODHOUSE, M.A. | covers, 30.3 cloth, Se, 


F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. linen, 21s. net. 


ACKSON.—DALMATIA, the QUARNERO and MARLOWE and GREENE. MARLOWE’ 


ISTRIA : witl a TRAGICAL HISTORY of DR. FAUSTUS, and GREENE’S HONOURABLE HISTORY 
WA R ; with Cettigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. @. JACKSON, of FRIAR BACON and FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt D. New 
“A. R.A, 3 vols. 8vo, with many Illustrations. Cloth, bevelled boards, 42s. and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FULL CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 
Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 





THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 


The — CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
1898, 
~~ CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 


ae CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 


eR 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Broamis Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. BC. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ate a Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
no excellent en to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


nanan seentees. 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
Fpeeeac ance. ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


Cire th the Observation 
of a4 and oy Eclipses, both in Ancient and y Times, By 
W. T. LY. A. F.R.A.S8. 





Edward acaba: 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionar: giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Crans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With ‘I'wo Illustrations. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of wey rr Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho ad, 

found useful to all who are interested in the study’ of the oly 
Scriptures. 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





to 


ad 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers) IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
Queries. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutiz which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIAL ISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
price atauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign _—n Scien, F 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The D 


Last Week's ATHENZEUM contains ti on 


TWELVE BRITISH SAILORS. EVE 
MR. YEA'TS'S POEMS. FRE! 
CLIVE in INDIA. “We 
The REGENT’S BRIGHTON. been 
PROF. SAINTSBURY’S MATTHEW ARNOLD. Emp! 
An ITALIAN CRITIC on ROMAN HISTORY. _ 
NEW NOVELS :—Lesser Destinies; Where the Ways Part; R, Rosali For, 
By the Grey Sea; ‘The Great Pirate Syndicate; Jeunes Amat of th 
Séverine. ars Spect 
GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. of th 
TALES of ADVENTURE. It is 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. rots 
BOOKS on FRENCH HISTORY. er 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
AMERICAN FICTION. OV 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. LOV. 
NELSON at NAPLES; ANTEDATED PUBLICATIONS, pop sAVI 
DARROIS de JUBAINVILLE'S NEW BOOK ; SALES. yy whict 


ALso— k 
LITERARY GOSSIP. A 
OCIRMOR: :—Sir Joseph Prestwich ; Asthropoid Apes in font Ameria CARL 
; Gos: 





FINE ARTS : —Life of George pen ohegg prt Table; ‘ongres 
of Archeological Societies; The New Rembran dt ; a) Gouge Th 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. € 


DRAMA :—The Week; Library Table; Gossip. — 
mae leadin 
The NUMBER for JULY 8 contans— the w 
LORD ROSEBERY’S ADDRESSES. poy 
HISTORY of BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. a suic 
INTIMATE CHINA. can W! 
PROF. WARD on NATURALISM and AGNOSTICISM. 
CELTIC CIVILIZATION. THR. 
LIFE of R. H. QUICK. on 
NEW NOVELS :—A Rational Marriage ; I, Thou, and the Other One; a 
Both Great and Small ; Our Code of Honour ; Stuff o' the Conscience | 
gee ret of Circumstance ; ; A Faulty Courtship ; Femmes Nov MON 
ve 
RECENT VERSE. 
AMERICAN FICTION. pact 
PHILOLOGY and BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
SCOTTISH FICTION. 
SHORT STORIES. SEN] 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 
NELSON at NAPLES; ‘HELYAS, the KNIGHT of the SWANX®’. which 
The “DRAFf” in the TEA TRADE; ‘The KING'S QUAIR’ wi 
‘The ROMAUNT of the ROSE.’ The 
Atso— ’ 
LITERARY GOSSIP. By HE 
SCIENCE: = labwary D Table ; Sir W. H. Flower ; Chemical Notes; An stereos 
‘otes 3 sip. 





FINE ARTS : —Authority and Archeology ; The New Rembrandt; Th THR 
Basilica Emilia ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Wagner and his Works; The Week ; Gossip; Performancem K. E. | 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. SWAN 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF N( 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane 


































E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. NOTES ==! 
the Eis 
island 

W, © BENNETT'S POEMS Death 
4 logy of 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. “a 
CONTRIBUTION S to a BALLAD HISTORY 0 mr 
GLAND. = 
At moet —“"These ae are ed and stirring; pep ee 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and vey REPLIES :. 
John,’ the soldier’s name oar kh wie Duke of Marlborough, which i traits a 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ isa a time of 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The is of Wellington) married 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As leigh’s } 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood 3 their vein —Tenui 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett’ ¥ same Cl 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” —Sycop 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. weed 
Morning Post.— Spirited, melodious, and vig ly graphic.” —“Stea 
Daily News —“ Very spirited. nf NOTES 0} 
Pali Mali oes —‘* Really admirabl Princip! 
Morning Advert —‘‘Sure of a wil eunantie. © in Dant 
John Bull.—* Very successful.’ Surgeor 
Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” ‘Wor 
! ondon: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. Notices to ( 
1849 JUBILEE YEAR 189 _— 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST Bibliogy 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, Anglo-s 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, Epltapl 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. QUERIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. Street— 
Claims paid—£4, 000,000. Romney 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0 48 Crim 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary ~at “1d 
nee the Tenc 
ress COCOA. The Most Nutritious. Chara 
a ~ ‘Good 
EPPs's cocoa. Grateful and Comforting. § — ftlivion 
fiice—« 
. ao ene 1g King on 
KPPs S COCOA, For Breakfast and Supp: zie § 
Sctilaeas sal . Common 
EP?s's cocoa. With Natural Flavour onljg Yotzs on 
Town Hi 
oney,’ ¢ 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIAB votives to 04 
e best remedy for . 
ACIDITY of te STOMA CH, HEARTBURN, I 
HEADACHE GOUT, 
d INDIGESTION, F 


And Safest Apert for Delicate Constitutions, 
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vali NEW BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


EUGENIE, EMPRESS of the 


FRENCH. By CLARA TSCHUDI. Coloured Portrait. 8vo. 6s. 
‘We can honestly praise this book, but its appearance should have 
n postponed. The very completeness of its account of the ex- 
a4 ress, the impartial judgment which it passes on her character 
mPactions, the unshrinking fidelity to truth with which it sets 
forth her errors and her weaknesses, are so many reasons for delay. 
For indeed, these things make the greater impression on account 
f the genuine admiration expressed for her high qualities.”— 
8 ctator. “The romantic story of the antecedents and up-bringing 
of the Empress is sketched with much spirit in these lively pages. 
It is extremely readable.”— World. ‘A very interesting book, full 
of life and colour, written by one who is in her way an enthusiast 
on her subject, but who yet treats it with a daring not often found 
in biographies of still living persons. "—Daily Telegraph. 


LOVE, the PLAYER. By Helen V. 


E. 6s. “A well i and impressive novel 
Seen will be widely read.” —Morning Post. , 


A KINGS DAUGHTER. By G. 


CARDELLA. Second Edition. 6s. ‘‘It is not often that we read a 
prettier, wholesomer, or more winning novel than this.”—Spectator. 


The SCHEMING of AGATHA 


KENRICK. By R. F. ELDRIDGE. 6s. ‘The plot is boldly con- 
ceived, and the author developes it with skill and strength. The 
leading character in particular impresses one as a careful study of 
the worst of furies—a woman scorned.’’—Scotsman. ‘‘The book 
opens strongly. The first chapter introduces us to a gambling 
seene at Monte Carlo, the financial ruin of a husband and wife, and 
a suicide. Mr. Eldridge has revealed an unsuspected power; he 
can write comedy.’’—Advertiser. 


THREE BACHELOR WOMEN. By 


BE. COSBY. 3s. 6d. “A strain of refined humour pervades this 
interesting volume.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


MONA: a Novel. By Alice A. Clowes. 


gs.6d. “The Irish environment lends no little charm to this well- 
written and interesting novel.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


SENEX: a Novel. By Alice A. Clowes. 


3s. 6d. ‘Miss Clowes makes a creditable début with a story in 
which December and May become united.”—Literary World. 


The NORTH SHORE MYSTERY. 


By HENRY FLETCHER. Picture boards, 2s. ‘There is plenty of 
interest and excitement, and the book affords good reading.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


THROUGH UNSEEN PATHS. By 


K. E, HARRISON. 6s. [This day. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—A Missing Parliament—A Pagan Festival—Cock-fighting in 
the Eighteenth Century —Chimneys in Ancient Houses—‘ The 
island of the innocent ”—Coolsail = Windsail—“‘ Jaguar’”’—In at the 

h of a Ghost—St. Mary Matfelon—Moore and Molitre—Etymo- 
logy of ‘‘ Huzzar.’’ 

QUERIES :—“ Cottler "—Early Theatrical Matinée—Key to a Picture— 
‘Goody Goosecap "—Roscommon Peerage—Biack Jews—'The Devil's 
Offering—Shagreen—Heraldic—The ‘Homish Apothecary ’—Atter- 
Hae nape, co. York—‘‘ Swim-shell ’’—*‘ Imperium in imperio”— 
Archeological Rurity—Hannays of Kirkdale—Siz A. Jackson— 
Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES:—The Place-name Oxford—English Room-panelling—Por- 
traits at Oxford—Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dorset—‘‘Passing the 
time of day’’—Relic of Napoleon—Marriages of Persons already 
married to Fach Other—‘'Gillyvine pen’’-—Basilicas—Lord Bur- 
leigh’s Precepts—‘‘ Table de Communion ”—Origin of Name Lavinia 
~Tenure of University Oftice—Instrumental Choir—Brothers with 
same Christian Name—Chute and Mildmay Families—Charles Stuart 
—Sycophant—Bedell Family—Latin Couplet Wanted—Titian at 
Warwick Castle—Blaisdell—Skull Writing—Charade—Peat—“ Per 
pro”—St. Jordan—Black Images of the Madonua—‘ Old Clustram ” 

: —“Steading ’—‘ Gow ”—“ Smoak ’’--to “ twig.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles’—' Dictlonary of National Biography ’—Moore’s ‘ Studies 
in Dante ’—-Lang’s Scott’s ‘Count Kobert of Paris’ and ‘The 
Surgeon’s Daughter’ —Danks’s ‘Ripon Cathedral’ — Shore’s 

oie Worcester Cathedral ’—Bodington’s ‘ Lichfield Cathedral.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 





Z LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Poem attributed to Waller—Coleridge and the Poet Young— 
Bibliography: John Seller—Spenser’s Rosalind—Stage Curtain— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Goethe on Dante—“ Congeries ”—Bells of Old 
Flaunden, Herts—Brick dated 1393—Cromwell and his War Bible— 
_Epitaph—Death of Thackeray—‘‘ To hele ’’—Obi: Obeah. 

— :=“To be aff the gleg”—‘‘Glimigrim "—New Theatre, King 
Reet Remin ton & Co —F. A. Kortright—Henry Sidney, Earl of 
Waney Step enson Family — Portrait of Edward VI.—* Book- 

orld —Cardinal of Naples—Scariet in the Hunting Field—Cattle 
* Criminals—The Ten Virgins—** Howl ”—‘ That” Elliptical— 
Wi or of Translation Wanted—A Louvre—Jeanette Lollier—The 

ife of Thomas Moore—Republican Five-frane Piece. 
Ai :—Danteiana—The Welsh Judges—Prickly Pear—Poets and 
e Tender Passion—A Martyr Bishop of Armagh—Storm Family— 
6 ‘e—Scott: ‘Guy Mannering ’—Portrait of Tom Paine— 
Lory Pats nowt up to mean nowt "—“ Aphikoumon ”—A Hoy 
Obit 00d Lines’—Nouns of Singularity — Reference Wanted — 
fe vion—Three Most Famous Prefaces—Green Ribbons at a 
feral Houses without Staircases—Blaisdell—A Long Tenure of 
Ki a Eale ’’—Relics of Charles 1.—John Bull of French Origin— 
=k harles I.—‘ Desemea ”—Edmund Malone—Liddell and Scott 
Wen, Shore — Windsor Chairs — Lady Grange — Waller—Roman 
Smee 190—Sir Hugh Evans— Corn-crake "—Jack Plackett’s 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dunbar’s ‘Scottish Kings’—Dean Plumptre’s 
te,’ Vols. III., IV., and V.—Marriage and Benham’s ‘New 
Money.’ for Colchester’—Browne’s ‘Merchant’s Handbook of 
y,’ &c.—‘‘ Chiswick Shakespeare ”—Reviews and Magazines. 
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Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C., FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





A WORD-BOOK AND A 
FACT-BOOK. 


_— 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY is a 
fact-book and word-book combined. It 
is a new work on a new plan—giving, for 
the first time, every form of Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Usage known, whether 
English, American, Australian, Provin- 
cial or Colloquial. It consists of Eight 
sumptuous Volumes ; 7,000 large quarto 
Pages ; 500,000 Definitions ; 7,500 Illus- 
trations ; 300,000 Quotations; and the 
Editorial cost alone of the work was 


more than £200,000. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY is 
issued by THE TIMES upon the plan 
of Monthly Payments which proved so 
successful in the case of THE TIMES 
Reprint of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
Specimen Pages, Order Forms, and full 
information may be obtained, gratis 
and post free, upon application to the 
ManaGer of THE TIMES; to MEssrs. 
StrEET & Co., 164, Piccadilly; or to 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street. 
The Volumes may be examined at the 
office of THE TIMES, and at either of 
the above addresses. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR 
COUNTY HISTORY SERIES. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburghe, 10s. 6d.; Large- 
Paper copies, 21s. net e:ch Volume. 


A HISTORY OF OXFORD- 


SHIRE. By J. MEADE FALKNER, Editor of 
*Murray’s Handbook to Oxfordshire.’ 

The present volume of the Popular County History 
Series contains considerably more matter than any of its 
predecessors, in consequence of the large number of subjects 
to be dealt with, the numerous historical events occurring 
in the locality, and the fact of the University needing 
special treatment; while any attempt at a full University 
History has been avoided, such an account of University 
matters has been included as it was thought would fairly 
represent the importance of the University in a work like 
the present. 








In handsome crown 8vo. volumes, to be issued at short 
intervals, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANTIQUARY’S 
LIBRARY. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE SERIES IS NOW 
READY, ENTITLED 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES 


(inthe FIELDS). By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A. 
Fully illustrated with Old Maps and Sketches. 


Contents. 
BEFORE the PLAYHOUSES. 
The THEATRE. 
The CURTAIN. 
The SURREY SIDE. 
The AMPHITHEATRES. 
NEWINGTON BUTTS and The ROSE. 
The BEAR GARDEN and HOPE THEATRE, 
PARIS GARDEN and The SWAN. 

‘* A succinct and suggestive history.”— Speaker. 

& ‘* Students of the stage present and past will welcome this 
accurate and exhaustive account.”-—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A valuable work, capitally done, and makes interesting 
material for the historian, and our author avails himself of his 
opportunities with skill and judgment.”—Black and White. 

“The book is the fruit of a profound erudition in the 
remote literature and in the still more remote record evi- 
dence relating to its subject. It is well illustrated, and 
deserves a cordial welcome, both from antiquaries and from 
general students, as giving a full account of its subject and 
one which for the first time makes the subject —. 

cotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_—_— 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
Twelve Volumes, extra crown 8vo. gilt tops, 8s. 6d. net each. 
PIONEERS of FRANCE in the NEW WORLD. 


The JESUITS in NORTH AMERICA in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


base and the DISCOVERY of the GREAT 
EST. 


The OLD REGIME in CANADA. 


COUNT FRONTENAC and NEW FRANCE under 
LOUIS XIV. 


A HALF CENTURY of CONFLICT. 2 vols. 
MONTCALM and WOLFE. 2 vols, 
The CONSPIRACY of PONTIAC. 


The OREGON TRAIL. 


ATHENZAUM.—‘‘The new edition is handsome, and 
worthy of the author’s fame.”’ 


2 vols. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
BY MRS. PARR. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


DOROTHY FOX. 


TIMES.—‘* We must thank the author for a charming 
novel...... The style is fresh and natural, vigorous without 
vulgarity, simple without mawkishness. Dorothy Fox 


herself is represented as charming all hearts, and she will 
charm all readers...... We wish ‘Dorothy Fox’ many edi- 
tions.” 

ROBIN. 


GRAPHIC.—*“ An exceedingly graceful and attractive 
ale.” 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘It is an interesting story 
from beginning to end, told in a natural and simple way. 
eee. Glimpses of green, peaceful coast scenery, not too 
frequent to hide the figures, and not too scarce for the 
pictures to ‘lack local colour, are everywhere interwoven 
in this delightful book, which has throughout a freshness 
as of the breezy air on the coast of Devonshire.”’ 


t 





BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
HENRIETTA’S WISH. Second Hdition. 
The LONG VACATION. 
The RELEASE. 
The PILGRIMAGE of the BEN BERIAH, 
The TWO GUARDIANS; or, Home in this World, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends.’ By his ‘Son, the Rev. R. H. 
DALTON BARHAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE and REMAINS of 
THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. By the Rev. R. H. 
DALTON BARHAM, B.A., Author of ‘The Life of 
Thomas Ingoldsby.’ A New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, 


Anecdotes of the Medical World and Curiosities of 
Medicine. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of WILLIAM 


PITT, EARL of CHATHAM, and EDMUND BURKE. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 
3s. 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE, and Selections from my Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE, Queen of France and Navarre, with 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Court of Louis XVI. 
By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First 
Lady in Waiting. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1THD, London, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’.S NEW BOOKS. 





THE TWO TRAVEL BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


“ Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so | “No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the eng” 
attractively presented.”—ATHENZUM. DAILy News, 


«“ . : ws | “Tts interest is unquestionable.°—STanDagp. 
Besainsinations are weithy of the tetterprens." Toms. “Mrs. Little’s fascinating book. There is not a dull page.” 


BY MRS. HUGH FRASER, MANCHESTER GuaRpIay. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. — INTIMATE CHINA. 
| The Chinese as I have Seen Them. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. In 1 large handsom: 
With 250 Illustrations. In 2 vols. handsome cloth gilt, 32s. [Second Thousand. vol. 640 pages, cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. With 127 Illustrations. [Second Thousand, 





‘‘A volume which deserves to be widely and carefully read.’’-—Morning Post. H A NEW LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 


FAMOUS LADIES OF THE ENGLISH COURT. _ROBESPIERRE AND THE RED TERROR, 


, —— : . ‘ | r. JAN TEN BRINK, Professor at Leyden University. Translated by J. H . 
By Mrs. a RICHARDSON. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, with 83 ay —- i dawg oe. cloth gilt, 12s. With 16 Full Page Illustrations and Portraits. ae. 
eaapenng — . 7 iseom — “An able and vigorous study of the rise, ascendency, and fall of the ‘ Incorruptible,’ jy 
In her choice of subjects the author has been very happy. The women chosen are | g prilliant Dutch writer. None will fail to recognize the depth of the research which he ha, 
beautiful, brilliant creatures, all of whom bore some part in the making of English -sonon: brought to bear upon his work, or the literary strength evinced in his word pictures of th: 
and the record of their lives reads like a series of fascinating fairy tales.” —Datly Telegraph. | men and events of the Terror. The book has several good portraits and other illustrations, 
‘*Her work is one of the most interesting books of the season.’’"—Lirerpool Post. ; World. 
‘‘ A very readable volume, the utility and attractiveness of which are greatly enhanced : 

by the numerous reproductions of portraits.’’—Globe. 


! 


BY W. H. S. MONK. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
STELLAR ASTRONOMY. 





BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. casual ake. 


In cloth gilt, 12s. (Second Edition. ‘“‘ The work cannot fail to be of high interest to all who are able intelligibly to follow th: 
“So delightful that the reader wishes it would never end.’’—TZimes. course of modern astronomical discoveries and results.’’"—Atheneum. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


‘““THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” JUST READY. 
BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.’ 


A DOUBLE THREAD. THE WHITE KING OF MANOA. 


AN ANGLO-SPANISH ROMANCE. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


BY ‘* RITA.” ‘* All this wonderful story is told with spirit. The Devon scenes, too, are vivid, and th: 
E local colouring is excellent. In fine, we have here a fine, breezy story, crammed full 0! 


AN OLD ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. incident.""—Morning Post. 


[Second Edition. “* Of quite exceptional power, interest, and value.’’—Glole. 


By the Author of ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’ [Thirtieth Thousand. 





‘* Heartily aenmareantnt op ase pe soe in seeing the follies of ‘smart’ people well TALES OF NEW JAPAN. 
whi d. Noone who ins this book will put it down unfinished.’’—Dazly Telegraph. = . Te mn. 
aeThe story is told with great delicacy and tenderness.’’—Scotsman. j tia BY MRS. HUGH FRASER, Author of ‘ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,’ 


“The best novel that ‘Rita’ has written for a long time.”’— World. 
“ The best book that ‘ Rita’ has yet written.’’—Daily Mail. 

““*Rita’ has a host of admirers and ‘An Old Rogue’s Tragedy ’ should win her many 
more...... She has never done anything so good and so original as Miss Patricson.’’— Bookman. 
** From all points of view we consider this one of ‘ Rita’s’ most successful stories.’’ 

Liverpool Mercury. 
‘The book is excellent from beginning to end, and will rank among the best of her 
works.”’—Birmingham Gazette. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 


‘* The tales are marked by more than usual merit, and they relate to a realm of fiction 
which has not lost any of its novelty. The stories are prettily told and are very skilfully 
and yet naturally embellished with fine touches of nature.’’—Scotsman. 

**It is only a few months since we had to thank Mrs. Hugh Fraser for one of the most 
delightful books which have ever been written on the fascinating subject of Japan. Mr 
Fraser loved the place and the people, and so got to understand them, and to read her book: 
is thus to be at one and the same time pleased and instructed.’’—Morning Post. 


BY “ALIEN.” 


THE UNTOLD HALF. BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 
EARLY REVIEWS. | WELL, AFTER ALL— (Eighth Thousand. 


“ ; ‘ 7 , ry . | 
There is a charm about ‘The Untold Half’ which cannot be denied. Treated with ‘Mr. Frankfort Moore’s novel might well have been called ‘ Better After All.’ My 
remarkable power and delicacy.’’— World. Baronite is disposed to think he here excels himself.’””—Punch. 
““The book is admirably written. Both hero and heroine are exceptionally fine crea- 
tions.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 








“A story of exceptionally fine literary quality. Written in faultless style and witha ‘A novelist with brains.’’—Literature. 
passionate earnestness that cannot fail to arouse sympathy and command attention.” ‘* A lady who is stepping surely to the front rank of novelists.’’—Academy. 
ae See. BY ARABELLA KENEALY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY RIGHT OF SWORD.’ A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE. 
A D-A NS) H F 0 R A = H R 0 N E. [Second large Edition. 





“For the dénotiment of ‘A Semi-detached Marriage’ we must refer our readers to the 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. text of that altogether amazing story. It is a work of no little ability and literary merit, 
With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith which will give it undoubted popularity with the reading public.””—Dazly Telegraph. 
i P 2 c ; 5 . ‘*A book of undeniable cleverness.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The vigour—nay, =p magy fred invention which marked Mr. Marchmont’s previous ‘Celia is a delightful creation. Strahan, too, is well drawn and alive; but the gem 

novel is again encountered in ‘A Dash for a Throne.’ ’’—Spectator. the book is the character of Coyle, which is delineated with remarkable skill and insight. 

“ The story is worked out with dash, spirit, skill, and inventiveness. The author rouses Morning Post. 
and thrills every pulse of excitement of the reader. There is not a dull page in the book.”’ ‘“We read the book with deep interest. It is long since we handled a novel of such 

Liverpool Post. cleverness and charm.”’—Literary World. 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. announce a NEW EDITION (4,000 COPIES) of OLIVE 


SCHREINER’S great Novel The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM, in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., 
with Photogravure Portrait, completing 97,000 Copies. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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